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The Demographics of Wide-Separation Planets 


B. Scott Gaudi 


Abstract 

I begin this review by first defining what is meant by exoplanet demographics, and 
then motivating why we would like as broad a picture of exoplanet demographics 
as possible. I then outline the methodology and pitfalls to measuring exoplanet 
demographics in practice. I next review the methods of detecting exoplanets, focusing 
on the ability of these methods to detect wide separation planets. For the purposes 
of this review, I define wide separation as separations beyond the "snow line" of the 
protoplanetary disk, which is at ~ 3au for a sunlike star. I note that this definition 
is somewhat arbitrary, and the practical boundary depends on the host star mass, 
planet mass and radius, and detection method. I review the approximate scaling 
relations for the signal-to-noise ratio for the detectability of exoplanets as a function 
of the relevant physical parameters, including the host star properties. I provide a 
broad overview of what has already been learned from the transit, radial velocity, 
direct imaging, and microlensing methods. I outline the challenges to synthesizing 
the demographics using different methods and discuss some preliminary first steps 
in this direction. Finally, I describe future prospects for providing a nearly complete 
statistical census of exoplanets. 


Review chapter to appear in Lecture Notes of the 3rd Advanced School on Exo- 
planetary Science (Editors L. Mancini, K. Biazzo, V. Bozza, A. Sozzetti) 


1 Introduction: The Demographics of Exoplanets 


The demographics of exoplanets can be defined as the distribution of exoplanets 
as a function of a set of physical properties of the planets, their host stars, or 
the environment of the planetary systems. It can be distinguished from exoplanet 
characterization by the depth of information that is measured about the exoplanet. 
Demographic surveys generally only focus on the most basic properties of the plan- 
ets, host stars, or their environment. These properties are generally measured directly 
as parameters intrinsic to the detection technique being used, or are inferred from 
these parameters, sometimes requiring auxiliary information. In contrast, charac- 
terizing exoplanets generally requires more sophisticated techniques to determine 
the detailed properties of the exoplanets. Of course, the distinction between exo- 
planet demographics and characterization is somewhat arbitrary, but nevertheless it 
provides a useful framework for outlining the basic goals of studies of exoplanets. 
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The primary motivation for measuring exoplanet demographics is to test planet 
formation theories. A complete, ab initio theory of planet formation must be able to 
describe the physical processes by which micron-sized dust grains grow by ~ 13-14 
orders of magnitude in size and ~ 38 — 41 orders of magnitude in mass to their final 
raddi and masses between the radius and mass of the Earth and the radius and 
mass of Jupiter. As is described in detail in the review chapter in this collection by 
Sean Raymond and Alessando Morbidelli and references therein, as protoplanets 
grow by these many orders of magnitude in size and mass, the physical mechanisms 
that govern their growth and migration vary significantly. In principle, the signature 
of many of these physical mechanisms should be imprinted in the distribution of 
properties of mature planetary systems, including the properties of the planets, the 
nature and diversity of system architectures, and their dependencies on the host 
star properties and environment. Thus, a robust and unbiased measurement of the 
demographics of exoplanets over a broad range of planet and host star properties 
provides one of the most fundamental empirical tests of planet formation theories. 

This review discusses methods for characterizing the population of wide- 
separation planets, and constraints on the demographics of such planets from var- 
ious surveys using these methods. For the purposes of this review, I will define 
wide-separation as semimajor axes and periods greater than the "snow line" in the 
protoplanetary disk 


si ~5/4 
M, M, 
ag = 3u (A | Pass | (1) 


© © 


where M. is the mass of the host star. Equations [I] are motivated by the estimated 
distance of the snow line in the solar protoplanetary disk (e.g., [109]), and the scaling 
of the snow line with host star mass estimated by [80], although I note that this scaling 
is uncertain, and the location of the snow line itself is a function of the age of the 
protoplanetary disk. This definition is useful to the extent that planet formation likely 
proceeds differently beyond the snow line due to the larger surface density of solid 
material, but I note that this is also uncertain. For a more comprehensive discussion 
of the snowline in protoplanetary disks, its time evolution, and its possible effect 
on planet formation, see the discussion in the review chapter in this collection by 
Sean Raymond and Alessandro Morbidelli. Despite these uncertainties, I will adopt 
Equations[I]as approximate boundaries between close and wide separation planets. 
As discussed in Section[4] the practical boundary between close- and wide-separation 
planets depends on the detection method and specifics of the survey, as well as on 
the planet mass and radius. Thus this boundary should be not applied too rigidly. 

There is a large body of literature on topics related to exoplanet demographics, 
which cannot be comprehensively covered in this relatively short review chapter. 
For a more comprehensive (if somewhat outdated) introduction to exoplanet demo- 
graphics, I refer the reader to [164]. 

The plan for this chapter is as follows. Section [2] summarizes the mathematical 
formalism for constraining exoplanet demographics. Section[3|discusses a few of the 
possible pitfalls when constraining exoplanet demographics in practice. Section [4] 
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briefly summarizes the primary methods of detecting planets, focusing on the scaling 
of the sensitivity of each method with the planet and host star properties. Section 
[5] highlights some of the main results from surveys for wide-separation planets, 
including results from radial velocity (Sec. D-1). transit (Sec. [5.2), direct imaging 
(Sec. [5.3), and microlensing (Sec. surveys. Section [5.5] reviews the relatively 
few attempts to synthesize results from multiple methods, and Section [6] discusses 
a few notable comparisons between the predictions of the demographics of planets 
from ab initio planet formation theories and results from exoplanet surveys. Section 
[7] discusses future prospects for determining wide-orbit exoplanet demographics. 
Finally, I briefly conclude in Section[8] 


2 Mathematical Formalism 


Although this review focuses on methods for measuring the demographics of wide- 
separation planets, and highlights some observational results to this end, it is worth- 
while to present the general mathematical formalism for measuring the demographics 
of planets (of all separations). Following [29], in very general terms, I can mathe- 
matically define the goal of demographic surveys of exoplanets to be a measurement 
of the distribution function d” Np /da, where a is a vector containing the set of n 
physical parameters upon which the planet frequency intrinsically depends. These 
can include (but are not limited to): parameters of the planets (mass Mp, radius Rp), 
their orbits (period P, semimajor axis a, eccentricity e), properties of the host stars 
(mass M., radius R., luminosity L., effective temperature Tep, metallicity [Fe/H], 
multiplicity), and many others. The total number of planets Np; in the domain covered 


by a is 
d" Ny 
n= f da, | d... f dd (2) 
eal a2 An da 


Therefore, in principle, one could simply count the number of planets as a function 
of the parameters a and then differentiate with respect to those parameters to derive 
d"Npi/da. This is essentially equivalent to binning in the parameters and counting 
the number of planets per bin. This distribution function represents the most fun- 
damental quantity that describes the demographics of a population of planets. With 
such a distribution function in hand, one can then compare to the predictions for this 
distribution that are the outputs of ab initio planet formation theories (e.g., [74][I 11]) 
and determine how well they match the observations. Furthermore, one can then vary 
the input physics in these models, or parameters of semi-analytic parameterizations 
of the physics, to provide the best match to the observed distribution of physical pa- 
rameters. Thus these models can be refined, improving our understanding of planet 
formation and migration. 

Unfortunately, it is generally not possible to measure d" Nyj/do directly, for sev- 
eral reasons. First, all surveys are limited in the range of parameters to which they are 
sensitive. Some of these are intrinsic to the detection method itself, while others are 
due to the survey design. Second, all surveys suffer from inefficiencies and detection 
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biases. Thus the measured distribution of planet properties is not equal to the true 
distribution. The effects of these first two issues can be accounted for by carefully 
determining the survey completeness. Finally, each exoplanet detection method is 
sensitive to a different set of parameters of the planetary system. Some of these 
parameters belong to the set of the physical parameters of interest a, others are a 
function of these parameters, others are parameters that are not directly constrained 
by the data under consideration and must be accounted for using external infor- 
mation or derived from external measurements, and others are essentially nuisance 
parameters that must be marginalized over. 

As a concrete example, consider radial velocity (RV) surveys for exoplanets. 
The RV of a star arising from the reflex motion due to a planetary companion 
can be described by 6 parameters: the RV semi-amplitude K, the orbital period P, 
eccentricity e, argument of periastron w, and time of periastron T, (or the time of 
some fiducial point in the orbit for circular orbits, such as the time of periastron), 
and the barycentric velocity y. Of these parameters, generally only P and e are 
fundamental physical parameters that (potentially) contain information about the 
formation and evolution of the system. The parameter w is a geometrical parameter 
that describes the orientation of the orbit with respect to the plane of the sky from 
the perspective of the observet} and Tp is an (essentially) arbitrary conventional 
definition for the zero point of the radial velocity time series. The parameter y does 
not contain any information about the planet or its orbit, although (if absolutely 
calibrated) does contain information about the Galactic orbit of the system and thus 
the Galactic stellar population to which the host star belongs. Finally, K depends on 
P, e, the mass of the planet M,, the mass of the host star M,, and the inclination 
i of the orbital plane with respect the plane of the sky, with ; — 90? is edge- 
on). The inclination is another geometrical parameter, and thus is not of intrinsic 
interest. However, M, and M. are fundamental physical parameters of interest. 
The latter cannot be estimated from RV measurements of the star alone, and thus 
must be determined from external information. With an estimate of M, in hand, 
the remaining physical quantity of interest, Mp, still cannot be determined directly, 
since the inclination i is not constrained by RV measurements. Assuming M, « M., 
one can then infer the minimum mass of the companion M, sin i. In order to infer 
Mp, one must use the known a priori distribution of i (namely that cos i is uniformly 
distributed), and an assumed prior on the distribution of true planet masses dN / dM, 
to infer the posterior distribution of M, for any given detectiorf?] However, dN / dM, 
is typically a distribution one would like to infer, and thus one must deconvolve 


1 I note that in systems with multiple planets, any apsidal alignment can be inferred by the individual 
values of w. The existance of an apsidal alignment (or alignments) can provide constraints on the 
formation and/or evoluation of that system. See, e.g., : 

2 | note that the posterior distribution of M, given a measurement M, sin i is often estimated by 
simply assuming that cos i is uniformly distributed. This leads to the familiar result that the median 
of the true mass is only (sin [acos(0.5) ]) ! = 1.15 larger than the minimum mass. Unfortunately, 
this is only correct if the distribution of true planet masses is such that dN /d log M, is a constant 
[68][144]. For other distributions, the true mass can be larger or smaller than this naive estimate. 
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a distribution of minimum masses of a sample of detections to infer the posterior 
distribution dN /dM, (see, e.g., [171]). 

In order to deal with the difficulties in inferring the true distribution function 
d"Npi/da of some set of physical parameters œ, one must account for not only the 
survey completeness, but also for the fact that the detection method (or methods) 
being used to survey for planets are generally not directly sensitive to (all of the) 
parameters of interest a. To deal with the latter point, several approaches can be 
taken. First, one can attempt to transform the observable parameters into the physical 
parameters of interest. This often requires introducing external information (such as 
the properties of the star), or adopting priors for, and then marginalizing over, 
parameters that are not directly constrained. Alternatively, one can simply choose 
to constrain the distribution functions of the observable parameters that are most 
closely related to the physical parameters of interest. It is also possible to adopt both 
approaches. 

An important point is that the completeness of each individual target is obviously 
a function of the observable parameters, not the transformed physical parameters. 
Therefore the completeness of each target must first be determined in terms of the 
observable parameters, and then transformed to the physical (or more physical) 
parameters of interest (if desired). 

In order to determine the completeness of a given survey of a set of targets Nar, 
one must first specify the criteria adopted to define a detection. An essential (but 
often overlooked) point is that the criteria used to determine the completeness of 
the entire sample of Niar targets must strictly be the same criteria used to detect the 
planets in the survey data to begin with. Failure to adhere to this requirement can 
lead to (and indeed, has led to) erroneous inferences about the distribution of planet 
properties. This is particularly important in regions of parameter space where the 
number of detected planets is a strong function of the specific detection criteria. 

Typically one computes the completeness or efficiency (hereafter referred to ef- 
ficiency for definiteness) of a given target as a function of the primary observables 
whose distributions affect the detectability of the planets. I define this set of observ- 
ables as £. I note that this set can be subdivided into two subsets. I define 6; to be the 
subset of the B observable parameters of interest whose distributions one would like 
to constrain (or observables which will subsequently be transformed to other, more 
physical parameters, whose distributions are to be constrained), and By to be the 
remainder of the set of observable ‘nuisance’ parameters (e.g., the parameters that 
affect the detectability but are either considered nuisance parameters or parameters 
whose distributions are not specifically of interest). The efficiency of a given target 
j is given by 


d" N, 
e;(Br) = | dx | discs | dena p DU). © 


Here d"Ny/dfy is the assumed prior distribution of the observable "nuisance 
parameters By, and D(x) is the set of detection criteria used to select planet 
candidates. It is worth noting that the prior distribution for the nuisance parame- 
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ters By is generally trivial, and does not contain any valuable physical informa- 
tion. In the simplest case of a y? threshold as the only detection criterion, then 
D -9 [^ (Bn) - Ax2. where H (x) is the Heaviside step function and Ay? is 
the difference between the y? of a fit to the data with a planet and the null hypothesis 
of no planet, and A a. is the minimum criterion for detection. In reality, most 
surveys employ several detection criteria. The most robust method of determining 
the efficiency e; for each target is to inject planet signals into the data according to 
the distribution function d" Np/dfB, and then attempt to recover these signals using 
the same set of detection criteria D (e.g., the same pipeline) used to construct the 
original sample of detected planets. 

In order to determine the overall survey efficiency (f 7), one must compute the 
efficiency for every target, whether or not the target contains a signal that passes the 
set of detection criteria D. The total survey efficiency is then 


M tar 


0(81) => (Br). (4) 


j=l 


Given the total survey efficiency ©, it is possible to marginalize over the parameters 
Br to estimate the total number of expected planet detections Np) exp in the survey, 
given a prior assumption for the distribution function d"Npi/dBr: 


N = d d zs d ¿Nas 
pl exp = Bra Br 2 Brn d (Br). (5) 
Bra Bra Brn Br 


Of course, it is precisely the distribution function d" Np /dB7 that we wish to infer. 
Thus, in the usual Bayesian formalism, we must adopt a prior distribution of the 
parameters of interest, and we then determine if this prior distribution is consistent 
(in the likelihood sense) with the posterior distribution of these parameters. If not, 
then we adjust the prior distribution and repeat. This is they way one ‘learns’ in the 
Bayesian formalism. 

It is also possible to convert the individual target efficiencies €;(7) as a function 
of the observable parameters of interest Br to efficiencies as a function of physical 
parameters (or more physical parameters) a by simply transforming from Br to a. 
In this case, one would replace B; > a in Equation [S]after transforming to a. In 
general, such transformations can be relatively straightforward or fairly complicated, 
depending on the details of what is known about the properties of the target sample, 
and the variables that are being transformed. It is also important to note that such 
transformations can introduce additional sources of uncertainty; for example if one 
wants to convert from planet/host star mass ratio to planet mass, one must explicitly 
account for the uncertainty in the host star mass. Finally, it is important to include 
the Jacobian of the transformation of adopted prior distribution of the observables 
d" Ny/d" B; to the prior distribution of the physical parameters d" Npi/d" a, as a 
given prior distribution on an observable parameter $7; does not guarantee the 
desired prior distribution on the physical parameters a. 
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With the individual values of e; and total survey © efficiencies in hand, there 
are two basic approaches that are typically taken to infer the posterior distribution 
d" Ny /df ; (or the distribution of transformed variables d" Nyi/ do). 


Binning: The simplest and mostobvious method of inferring the distribution function 
is simply to define bins in the parameters of interest 87 (or a). For definiteness, 
I assume one is working in the space of the observable parameters of interest Br. 
One then counts the number of detected planets in each bin k of Br, Naet,k, and 
then divides by the number of planets expected to be detected in each bin using 
Equations[4|and[5] where, in this case, the summation and integrals are over the span 
of each bin. The estimated frequency of planets (more specifically, the number of 
planets per star) in each bin k is then 


d" Ny a Naet,k 
dp; post, k Npl,exp,k 


(6) 
where the symbol EA , Serves to indicate that the value of d"Nyj/dB inferred from 
Equation [6]is the posterior distribution inferred for bin k. This gives the frequency 
of planets in that bin, weighted by the assumed prior distribution function of the 
bin parameters. In this case, the uncertainty in the inferred planet frequency of each 
bin is given by Poisson statistics based on the number of detections in each bin, 
weighted by the prior distribution. Although binning is generally not recommended 
(for reasons discussed in Section B). it can provide a useful method to visualize the 
results of the survey. I note that, despite some claims to the contrary, binning is 
neither a ‘non-parametric’ nor a 'prior-free' method of inferring the distribution of 
planet properties. In reality, all inferences about the distribution of planet properties 
from survey data are parametric and assume priors (whether those parameters or 
priors are explicitly stated or not). This is clear from the discussion above, as the 
value of Np1,exp,x is evaluated using Equation[5] which itself depends on the assumed 
prior distribution of d"Ny/dBr. 

Although this method is conceptually quite straightforward, it is worthwhile to 
point out that a somewhat different approach has been taken to implement this 
method in practice, particularly for early results gleaned from the Kepler data. This 
approach, dubbed the inverse detection efficiency method (IDEM) by [43], requires 
only evaluating the planet detection sensitivity for those stars around which planets 
have been discovered. Specifically, the planet frequency (again, more specifically the 
number of planets per star) in a given bin k is given by 


d" Na 
dBr 


= (7) 


post, k 


I again note that, while it may appear that this method is ‘non-parameteric’ or 
“prior-free”, this is not the case, as one must define the boundaries of each bin. 

As discussed in detail in and [72], this approach is not optimal, and specif- 
ically is likely to yield biased inferences for Npj exp. This issue is particularly acute 
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for transit surveys, for which a small number of detections must be multiplied by 
large correction factors to estimate the intrinsic frequency of planets. The fact that 
this approach is not optimal stems from several reasons, the most important being 
that the stars with the largest intrinsic sensitivity are those for which it is most likely 
that planets will be detected. I note that several analyses of ground-based transit 
surveys published prior to any results from Kepler (e.g., [64]) utilized the 
(more optimal) first method described above (i.e., the method where one estimates 
and utilizes the sensitivity of all the target stars), rather than the IDEM method. 

Maximum Likelihood: A second method to estimate the distribution function 
d" Ny /df ; (or the distribution of transformed variables d" Nyj/da) is to use the 
maximum likelihood method. The mathematics of this method can be derived by 
starting with the method of binning described above, and then decreasing the bin 
size such that there is only one detection in each bin (see, e.g., Appendix A of 
or Section 3.1 of [169]). Here one seeks to constrain the parameters of a distribution 


function F, such that 
n 


Mol p(8r:© 8 
d Br z (Br > ), ( ) 
where O are the variables that parameterize the distribution function A common 
form for F when two variables are being considered is a double power-law. In 
this case, the vector © would consist of three parameters: a normalization, and 
one exponent for each of the two parameters. Note this form implicitly assumes a 
range for each of the two parameters, the minimum and maximum of which can 
be considered as additional, hidden parameters, the choice of which can affect the 
maximum likelihood inferences for the other, explicit parameters. 

Given this parameterized form for the distribution function d" Ny/dfi;, then 
one can determine the likelihood of the observations given the parameters O of the 
distribution function F (see the references below): 


L(0) = exp Pv IT F(Br. j; ©) (fy ;), (9) 


where Naet is the number of planets detected in the survey (more specifically, the 
number of detections that pass all of the detection criteria D). Equation |can then 
be used to estimate the likelihood that the function F(B 7; ©) with a given set of 
parameters O describe the data. Using the usual methods of exploring likelihood 
space (e.g., Markov Chain Monte Carlo), one can determine both the maximum 
likelihood, as well the confidence intervals of the parameters. These methods are 
generally well known and have been explored in many publications, and so I will not 
reiterate them here. 

I note that the above mathematical description of the methodology to estimate 
the distribution of exoplanet properties (e.g., to determine the "demographics of 
exoplanets") was exceptionally abstract. This approach was taken intentionally in 
order to make the discussion as general as possible. Nevertheless, it may be difficult 
to apply this formalism to specific exoplanet surveys. I therefore invite the reader to 


3 Again, one might instead wish to instead transform 87 — a and then constrain d" Ng/da. For 
brevity, I will no longer specifically call out this alternate method. 
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consult the following publications that apply the formalism discussed above (includ- 
ing both binning and maximum likelihood) to specific exoplanet detection methods 
and surveys. For readers interested in radial velocity surveys, I suggest starting 
with [70], for those interested in transit surveys, I suggest starting with 
(20[169][38][39][69] [19], for those interested in microlensing surveys, I suggest start- 
ing with [50] [55] [151], and for those interested in direct imaging surveys, I suggest 
starting with [15][120]. 

Finally, I note that much more sophisticated statistical methodologies for deter- 
mining exoplanet demographics have been developed (e.g., hierarchical Bayesian 
modeling, approximate Bayesian computation), particularly in application to Kepler 


(see, e.g., 43) 72) E71. 


3 Pitfalls to Measuring Exoplanet Demographics in Practice 


In this section, I outline a few of the difficulties in measuring exoplanet demograph- 
ics in practice. Many of these should be fairly obvious given the discussion in the 
previous section, but some are much more subtle. I do not claim this to be a com- 
prehensive list of where one might go wrong, but merely a partial list of common 
pitfalls that one should avoid. 


* Adopting different detection criteria to estimate the survey efficiency than 
were used to identify the planet candidates. This is likely one of the most preva- 
lent source of systematic error when determining exoplanet demographics. An 
excellent example is the Kepler survey [13]. The earliest estimates for the intrinsic 
distribution function of planet parameters assumed simple, ad hoc assumptions 
for the detection criteria. This approach was required due to the fact that the al- 
gorithms used by the Kepler team to detect the announced planet candidates were 
not initially publicly available. As a result, the adopted detection criteria were 
often significantly different than the true detection criteria, leading to inferences 
about the planet distribution that were sometimes egregiously incorrect. This is- 
sue is particularly important near the "edges" of the survey sensitivity, where the 
number of detected planets can be a strong function of the detection criteria (e.g., 
the signal-to-noise ratio). Later analyses circumvented this issue by developing 
independent pipelines to identify planet candidates. These same pipelines were 
then used to determine the detection efficiency by injecting transit signals into 
the data and recovering them using the same pipeline (e.g., [39][126]). Inferences 
about the exoplanet distribution made in this way are generally much more robust. 

* Use of ‘by-eye’ candidate selection. Quite often, candidates from exoplanets 
surveys are subjected to human vetting. While this can be an excellent method of 
eliminating false positives, it is obviously difficult to reproduce in an automated 
way. While it is possible to inject a large number of signals into the data sets 
and then have the ‘artificial’ candidates vetted by humans (e.g., [56]), this is both 
labor intensive and can impose biases (e.g., if the humans doing the vetting know 
that they are searching for injected signals). It is possible to remove the step of 
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human vetting, as has been done using, e.g., the Robovetter tool developed by the 
Kepler team [[155]. 

* Ignoring reliability. An implicit assumption that was made in Section D] was 
that all signals that passed the detection criteria D were due to real planets. 
This ignores false positives, which can be astrophysical, instrumental, or simple 
statistical false alarms. The reliability of a sample of candidate planets is simply 
the fraction of candidates that are true planets. Thus, in order to determine the 
true distribution of planet parameters from a survey, one must not only estimate 
the efficiency or completeness of the survey (the fraction of true planets that are 
detected), but one must also asses the reliability (the fraction of detections that 
are due to true planets). 

* Overly optimistic detection criteria. One of the more straightforward and 
frequently-used detection criterion is a simple signal-to-noise ratio or Ay? cut, or 
some related statistic that quantifies how much better the data is modelled with 
a planet signal than the null hypothesis of no planet. In principle, one should 
set the threshold value of such detection criteria such that there are few or no 
statistical false alarms. One might naively assume that the data have uncertainties 
that are Gaussian distributed and uncorrelated, in which case the threshold value 
can generally be estimated analytically (or semi-analytically) by simply comput- 
ing the probability (say 0.1%) of a given value of the statistic arising by random 
fluctuations. In practice, setting the appropriate threshold value is significantly 
more complicated. First, one requires a detailed knowledge of the noise properties 
of the data, which are often not Gaussian distributed and are also often corre- 
lated on various timescales. Second, one requires an estimate of the number of 
independent trials used to search for planetary signals to determine the threshold 
probability. In practice both can be difficult to estimate: the noise properties of 
the data may be poorly behaved and difficult to characterize, and the number of 
independent trials often cannot be estimated analytically, and must be estimated 
via, e.g., Monte Carlo simulations. A reasonably robust method of estimating the 
appropriate threshold is to inject simulated planetary signals into the data, and 
compare the distribution of the desired statistic (e.g., Ax?) in the data where no 
planets were injected to the distribution in the data where planets were injected] 
The optimal threshold can therefore be chosen such that the completeness is 
maximized while minimizing the number of false positives. 

* The dangers of binning. It is often tempting to adopt the procedure outlined 
above where one collects the detected planets in parameter bins of a given size, 
and then estimates the intrinsic frequency of planets in that bin by dividing the 
number of detected planets in that bin by the number of expected detections if 
every star has a planet in that bin. Indeed, this is a useful tool that can enable 
one to visualize the intrinsic distribution function of planet properties, which can 
then inform the parameterized models to be fitted. However, it should be noted 
that binning is not a well-defined procedure. In particular, one can ask: What 
is the optimal bin size? If one makes the bin size too large (in order to, e.g., 


^ [n general this method works only if the majority of the targets do not have a planetary signal that 
is significant compared to the intrinsic noise distribution in the data 
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decrease the Poisson uncertainty), then one risks smoothing over real features 
in the underlying distribution of planet properties. On the other hand, if the bin 
size is too small, the Poisson uncertainties blow up. Indeed, there is no optimal 
bin size in this sense, and thus it is generally advised to fit parametric models 
using the maximum likelihood approach briefly summarized above and derived 
previously by many authors. 

* Not accounting for uncertainties in the parameters of the detected planets 
Note that in Equation [9] the distribution function F (Br, ©) and the total survey 
sensitivity are evaluated at the point estimates of the values of the parameters Br x 
for each of the k = [1, Naet] planet detections. This implicitly assumes that the 
distributions of these parameters for each detected planet are unimodal with zero 
uncertainty, neither of which is generically true. Therefore, one must marginalize 
the likelihood over the uncertainties in the parameters 8 7 (properly accounting for 
covariances between these parameters), and account for multimodal degenerate 
solutions, as applicable. See for discussions of the deleterious effects of 
ignoring the uncertainties on the planet parameters. 

* Poor knowledge of the properties of the target sample. When converting be- 
tween the observable parameters of detected exoplanet systems to the physical 
properties of the planets, one must often assume or infer properties of the host 
star. When inferring exoplanet demographics as a function of the physical prop- 
erties of the planets, one must typically assume or infer properties of the entire 
target sample. Any systematic errors in these inferences will propagate directly 
into systematic errors in the inferred exoplanet distributions. Even if systematic 
uncertainties are not present, the statistical uncertainties in the host star proper- 
ties should be taken into account by marginalizing over these uncertainties. As 
a concrete example, transit surveys are directly sensitive to the transit depth 6, 
which is just the square of the ratio of the radius of the planet to the radius of the 
star, 6 = (R,/R.)*. Thus, to infer the demographics of planets as a function of 
(Rp, P), one must estimate the radii of all the target stars (not simply the ones 
that have detected transit signals). Prior to Gaia [46], it was generally not possible 
to robustly estimate radii for most stars; rather these had to be estimated using 
other observed properties of the star (e.g., Ter, log g, [Fe/H]), combined with 
theoretical evolutionary tracks. This led to systematic differences in the inferred 
radii of subsamples of the Kepler targets, which in turn led to discrepancies in the 
inferred radii of the detected planets, and the inferred planet radius distribution 

e Properly distinguishing between the fraction of stars with planets and the 
average number of planets per star. A commonly overlooked subtlety in deter- 
mining exoplanet demographics from surveys is the distinction between estimates 
of the average number of planets per star (NPPS) and estimates of the fraction 
of stars with planets (FSWP). Depending on the distribution of exoplanet multi- 
plicities, these two quantities can be significantly different [169][17]. Generally, 


5 Fortunately, with the availability of near-UV to near-IR absolute broadband photometry, combined 
with Gaia parallaxes and stellar atmosphere models, it is possible to measure the radii of most bright 
stars nearly purely empirically to relatively high precision , 
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studies that consider all the planets detected in a survey (including multiplanet 
systems) can be thought of as measuring the NPPS. (169][17][72]. 

* Including post-detection data or detections from other surveys. When inferred 
planet occurrence rates from a survey, it is critical that the survey be *blind”. In 
other words, the data that were used to detect the planets and characterize the 
survey completeness must not have been influenced by the presence (or absence) 
of significant planetary signals. For true surveys with predetermined and fixed 
Observation strategies (such as Kepler), this is generally not an issue. However, for 
targeted surveys, is it common to acquire more data on targets that show tentative 
evidence of a signal in order to bolster the significance of the signal (or determine 
that is not real). It is also common to take additional data once a robust detection 
is made, in order to better characterize the parameters of the system. Using this 
data may result in biased estimates of the occurrence rate of planets. Similarly, 
it is often the case that targets will stop being observed or will be observed at a 
lower cadence after a certain time if there no evidence of a signal. Again, such a 
strategy can lead to biased estimates of the occurrence rates. For similar reasons, 
one must not use detections from other surveys or data from other surveys to 
confirm marginal detections, as this may also lead to biased estimates of the 
occurrence rates. 

* Thedangers of extrapolation. No single survey or detection method, and indeed 
even the totality of the surveys that have been conducted with all the detection 
methods at our disposal, have yielded a "complete" statistical census of exoplanets 
(see Section 4]and the discussion therein). It is therefore tempting to extrapolate 
from regions of parameter space where exoplanet demographics have been rela- 
tively well-measured to more poorly-studied regions of parameter space. Aside 
from theoretical arguments why such extrapolations may not be well-motivated, 
the dangers of such extrapolations have already been empirically demonstrated. 
For example, initial extrapolations of power-law fits to the occurrence rate of giant 
planets with semimajor axes of < 3 au as estimated from RV surveys out 
to very large separations implied that ground-based direct imaging surveys for 
young, giant planets should yield a large number of detections. This prediction 
has not been borne out, and it is now known that very wide-separation giant planet 
are relatively rare (see Section 5.3). Perhaps more strikingly, found that, by 
extrapolating the double power-law fit to the distribution of planets detected by 
Kepler found by with periods of < 600 days to longer periods, many (and 
depending on the adopted uncertainties in the fit by [86], even the majority) of 
the systems were dynamically unstable. 


4 Methods of Detecting Exoplanets: Inherent Sensitivities and 
Biases 


There are four primary methods that have been used to detect exoplanets: radial 
velocities, transits, direct imaging, and microlensing. Another well-known method 
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Fig. 1 A graphical summary of exoplanet detection methods, including the number of discoveries 
by each method as of January 1, 2020. Courtesy of Michael Perryman [124] and reproduced with 


permission. 


of detecting exoplanets is astrometry. However, to date there have been no confirmed 
detections of planetary companions using astrometry, although there are some can- 
didates that have yet to be confirmed. Nevertheless, astrometry is an extremely 
promising method for detecting planets, particularly wide-orbit planets. In partic- 
ular, as we discuss in Section [7] Gaia is expected to detect tens of thousands 
of giant planets on relatively wide orbits [125]. Therefore, I will also discuss 
astrometry in this section. There are, of course, many other methods of detecting 
exoplanets (see Fig. [Ip. However, none of these methods have yielded large samples 


of planets to date, and so I will not be discussing these in this review. 


Figures [2] and [3] show the distribution of confirmed exoplanets as a function of 
mass (or minimum mass in the case of RV detections) and period (Fig. 2), or radius 


and period (Fig. Bp. There are several noteworthy features: 


* Most of the planets with (minimum) mass measurements and orbital periods 
greater than ~ 100 days were discovered via RV, and thus do not have radius 
measurements. Conversely, the majority of planets with mass measurements and 
periods of less than ~ 100 days were discovered by ground based transit surveys 
(e.g., "hot Jupiters"). This is because, although Kepler discovered far more tran- 
siting planets than ground-based transit surveys, most of the host stars were too 
faint for RV follow-up, and only a relatively small subset exhibited transit timing 


variations that allow for a measurement of the planet mass. 


* The number of hot Jupiters detected via RV is much smaller than the number of 
hot Jupiters detected by ground-based transit surveys, and much smaller than the 
number of Jovian planets (mostly discovered with RV) with periods z 100 days. 
This has several implications. From RV surveys, it is known that hot Jupiters are 
relatively rare compared to the population of Jupiters with longer periods [167]. 
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Fig. 2 The distributions of the ~4300 confirmed low mass companions to stars as a function of 
their mass (or minimum mass in the case of RV detections) and period. For planets detected by 
microlensing and direct imaging, the projected semi-major axis has been converted to period using 


Newton's 


version of Kepler's Third Law. The color coding denotes the method by which planets 


were detected. I note that ~ 25 planets detected by direct imaging are not shown in this plot because 


they have 


periods that are greater than ż 10% days. This figure is based on data from the NASA 


Exoplanet Archive: https://exoplanetarchive.ipac.caltech.edu/. Courtesy of Jesse Christiansen with 
assistance from Radek Poleski, reproduced with permission. 


On the other hand, when hot Jupiters detected by transits are also considered, the 
fact that the two populations appear comparable in number is due to the strong 
selection bias of transit surveys toward short-period planets (e.g., [51]|47]). 

* The vast majority of planets with measured radii do not have mass measurements. 
As mentioned above, this is due to the fact that the Kepler host stars are generally 
too faint for RV follow-up, and a minority of systems exhibit transiting timing 
variations. The majority of planets that have both mass and radius measurements 
were discovered by ground-based transit surveys. 

* The fact that the spread in the radii of hot Jupiters is considerably smaller than the 
spread in mass is a consequence of the fact that the radii of objects with masses 
that span roughly the mass of Saturn up to the hydrogen burning limit are all 
approximately constant, with radii of + Rj. 
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Fig. 3 Same as Figure] except showing the known planets in radius and period space. As with 
Figure] the color coding denotes the method by which planets were detected. This figure is based 
on data from the NASA Exoplanet Archive: https://exoplanetarchive.ipac.caltech.edu/. Courtesy of 


Jesse Christiansen, reproduced with permission. 


* Finally, and most relevant to this review, there is paucity of planets in the lower 
right corner of both figures (small masses/radii and long periods). This is purely 
a selection effect, as I discuss below. It is also worth noting that this is the area 
that is spanned by the planets in our solar system. In particular, essentially no 
detection method is currently sensitive to analogs of any of the planets in our solar 
system except for Jupiter (and, in the case of microlensing, Saturn and possibly 


analogs of the ice giants). 


4.1 A Note About Stars 


Before discussing the sensitivities and biases of each detection method, I will first 
make a few comments about stars. Although initial RV surveys focused primarily on 
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solar type (FGK) stars, to date a wide range of stellar host types have been surveyed 
for exoplanetary companions. These hosts span a broad range of properties that can 
be relevant for exoplanet detection, including radius, mass, effective temperature, 
projected rotation velocity, luminosity, activity, and local number density, to name a 
few. Thus, as is well appreciated, in order to understand the impact of the sensitivities 
and biases of a given detection method on the population of planets that can be 
detected, it is essential to understand how these depend on the properties of the 
host stars (“Know thy star, know thy planet"). Consequently, it is also important to 
have a reasonably in-depth understanding of stellar properties and how they vary 
with stellar type, as well as have a detailed accounting of the distribution of stellar 
properties of any given exoplanet survey. 

For the purposes of this review, I focus on relatively unevolved solar-type FGKM 
main sequence stars. For such stars, the mass-luminosity and mass-radius relation 
can very roughly be approximated by 


MV 
L, =L a 1 
(x) (10) 
M. 
R,=R 11 
> an 
1/2 
M, 
Teff = Taro (e) (12) 


The mass-radius relation holds from roughly the hydrogen burning limit to ~ 2 Mo 
for stars near the zero age main sequence, whereas the luminosity-mass relation 
holds from roughly the fully convective limit of ~ 0.35 Mo up to + 10 Mo. Below 
the fully convective limit, the mass-luminosity relation is shallower than Equation 
and similarly, in this regime the effective temperature-mass relationship deviates 
from the scaling relation above. I will use these approximate relations to express the 
sensitivities of the various detection methods as a function of the host star mass. 


4.2 A General Framework for Characterizing Detectablity 


In the following few sections, I will discuss the scaling of the sensitivity of each of the 
five methods discussed in this section (RV, transits, direct imaging, microlensing, 
and astrometry) with planet and host star parameters, highlighting the intrinsic 
sensitivities and biases of each method. I will not attempt to provide an in-depth 
discussion of these detection methods, as this material has been covered in numerous 
other books and reviews [135][124] [166] [42]. 

As outlined in [166], although the criteria to detect a planet depends on the 
details of the planet signal, the data properties (e.g., cadence, uncertainties), and 
the precise quantitative definition of a detection, one can often estimate the scaling 
of the signal-to-noise ratio with the planet and host star properties by decomposing 
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the signal into two contributions. These are the overall magnitude of the signal, and 
the detailed form of signal itself. The magnitude of the signal typically depends on 
the parameters of the system (planet and host), and largely dictates the detectability 
of the planet. The detailed form of the signal typically depends on geometrical or 
nuisance parameters, but generally has an order unity impact on the magnitude of 
the signal itself. These two contributions can often be relatively cleanly separated, 
such that one only needs to consider the magnitude of the signal to gain intuition 
about the scaling of the signal-to-noise ratio of a given method with the stellar and 
planetary parameters, and thus detectability with these parameters. In the language 
of Sectionp] the magnitude of the signal generally depends on the set of the (more) 
physical parameters of interest z, whereas the form of the signal depends on set of 
parameters By, although I stress that this separability does not strictly apply over all 
the detection methods. 

Assuming this separability, the approximate signal-to-noise ratio of a planet signal 
can be written in terms of the magnitude or amplitude of the signal A, the number 
of observations Nobs, and the typical measurement uncertainty o”, such that 


1/2 


(S/N) = A(Br) — g(Bn), (13) 


o 


where g(x) is a function of By whose value depends on the details of the signal, 
but is typically of order unity. Thus, to roughly determine the scaling of the (S/N) 
with the physical parameters of the planet and star (for an arbitrary survey), one must 
simply consider the scaling of the amplitude A on the physical parameters. 


4.3 Radial Velocity 


The set of parameters that can be measured with radial velocities are B = 
{K ,P,e,0, Tp, y}. Assuming uniform and dense sampling of the RV curve over 
a time span that is long compared to the period P, the signal amplitude is 
A = K(P, M., Mp, e, i), and the total signal-to-noise ratio scales as 


(S/N)py « A MP M;?P œ Mpa? Mz (14) 


with a relatively weak dependence on eccentricity for e < 0.5. 

Thus radial velocity surveys are more sensitive to more massive planets, with the 
minimum detectable masgeat fixed (S/N) scales as P!/? for planet periods of P « T, 
where T is the duration of the survey. 

For P > T, it becomes increasingly difficult to characterize each of the parameters 
P individually. For P > T, the signal of the planet is an approximately constant 
acceleration A., with a magnitude that is A, = (2x K/P) f(¢, w, e), where f(x) isa 
function that depends on c, e, and the phase of the orbit ¢. Thus, a measurement of the 


$ Formally, the minimum detectable M, sin i. 
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acceleration can constrain the combination M; / P^. By combining a measurement 
of A., with the direct detection of the companion causing the acceleration, one can 
derive a lower limit on M, (156) [34]. 


4.4 Transits 


The set of parameters than can be measured with transits are B = (P,6, T, T, To, Fo}, 
where T is the full-width half-maximum duration of the transit, 7 is the ingress/egress 
duration’ To is a fiducial reference time, and Fo is the out-of-transit baseline flux. If 
the radius of the host star can be estimated, than the radius of the planet can also be 
inferred via Rp = ô 1/2R. If the radial velocity of the host star can also be measured, 
it is then possible to determine the orbital eccentricity and planet mass Mp, and thus 
the density of the planet pp. Of course, with additional follow-up observations, it is 
also possible to study the atmospheres for some transiting planets (e.g., [135]). 
Assuming uniform sampling over a time span that is long compared to the 
transit period P, we have that the signal amplitude is A — Ni! O /o), where 
Ny = (Nio/7)(R,/a) is the number of data points in transit and Ns is the total 
number of data points. Therefore, A = f(R,, Rs, M,,P), or A = f(Rp, R., Mz, a). 
The signal-to-noise ratio of the transit when folded about the correct planet period 


scales as [166] 
(S/N)q © A œ RZP M,9P œ Mpa Pm. (15) 


Furthermore, the transit probability scales as as 
R, -2/3 442/3 -1 
Py x — œ P My" xa M,. (16) 
a 


Of course, the planet must transit and and the signal-to-noise ratio requirement 
must be met to detect the planet. Finally, transit surveys require at least two transits 
to estimate the period of the planet, and often require at least three to aid in the 
elimination of false positives. Thus the final requirement to detect a planet via 
transits is P < T/3. 

Thus transit surveys are more sensitive to large planets, with the minimum de- 
tectable radius at fixed signal-to-noise ratio scaling as P!/6 up until P = T/3. Planets 
with periods longer than this are essentially undetectable with traditional transit se- 
lection cuts (but see Section 52}. Furthermore, the transit probability decreases as 


7 I note that a common alternative parameterization is to use 714, the time between first and fourth 
contact, and 753, the time between second and third contact (also referred to as Ttun and That). I 
strongly advise against adopting this parameterization, for several reasons. First, the algebra required 
to transform from this parameterization to the physical parameters is significantly more complicated 
(compare [136] and [23]). Second, T¡4 and 753 are generally much more highly correlated than T 
and 7, making the analytical interpretation of fits using the former parameterization much more 
difficult that using the latter parameters. Finally, the timescale estimated from the Boxcar Least 
Squares algorithm is much more well approximated by T than T¡4 or 755. 
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P-2B, Because of these two effects, transit surveys are very "front loaded" for rea- 
sonable planet distributions that do not rise sharply with increasing period, meaning 
that, e.g., doubling the duration of the survey will generally not double the yield of 
planets. 


4.5 Microlensing 


Unlike most of the other detection methods discussed in this chapter, the detectabil- 
ity of planets via microlensing does not lend itself as well to the simple analytic 
description described above. In particular, it is not possible to write down a simple 
scaling of the signal-to-noise ratio with the planet and/or host star properties. I will 
therefore simply review the essentials of microlensing and the parameter space of 
planets and stars to which it is most sensitive. For more detail, I refer the reader to 
the following review and references therein [49]. 

Briefly, a microlensing event occurs whenever a foreground compact object (the 
lens, which could be e.g., a planet, brown dwarf, star, or stellar remnant) passes very 
close to an unrelated background source star. In general, for a detectable microlensing 
event to occur, the lens must pass within an angle of roughly the angular Einstein 
ring radius Og of the lens, 

Op = (KMT)? , (17) 


Ml 


where Mel = 7; — 7t, = au/ Dye) is the relative lens (7;)-source(7;) parallax, Dia”! 
p;' — not D, and D; are the distances to the lens and source, respectively, and x 
4G/(c^au) = 8.14 mas MZ! is constant. For a typical stellar mass of M, = 0.5Mo, 
a source in the Galactic center with a distance of D, = 8 kpc, and a lens half way 
to the Galactic center with D; = 4 kpc, 0g = 700 uas. The minimum lens-source 
alignment must be exquisite for a detectable microlensing event to occur, and given 
the typical number density of lenses along the line of sight and typical lens-source 
relative proper motions rel, microlensing events are exceedingly rare. Thus most 
microlensing surveys focus on crowded fields toward the Galactic center, where there 
are many ongoing microlensing events per square degree at any given time. 

When a microlensing event occurs, the lens creates two images of the source, 
whose separations are of order 20g during the event, and are thus generally unresolved 
(c.f. [37]). However, the background source flux is significantly magnified if the lens 
passes within a few Op of the source, resulting in a transient brightening of the 
source: a microlensing event. The characteristic timescale of a microlensing event is 
the Einstein ring crossing time, 


fg = —, (18) 


where [Ure] is the relative lens-source proper motion. The typical timescale of observed 
microlensing events toward the Galactic bulge is tg ~ 20 days [117], but can range 
from a few days to hundreds of days. 
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A bound planetary companion to the lens can be detected during a microlensing 
event if it happens to have a projected separation and orientation that is close to the 
paths that the two images create by the host lens trace on the sky. The planet will 
then further perturb the light rays from the source, causing a short duration deviation 
to the otherwise smooth, symmetric microlensing event due to the more massive 
host [971[57] [7]. These deviations are also of order hours to days for terrestrial to gas 
giant masses. Since the planets must be located close to the paths of one of the two 
images to create a significant perturbation, and the images are always close to the 
Einstein during the primary microlensing events, the sensitivity of microlensing is 
maximized for planets with angular separations of ~ 6g. At the distance of the lens, 
Og corresponds to a linear Einstein ring radius of 


rg = 0gDi (19) 


1/2 1/2 B 1/2 
= 2.85au 2 ae 
0.5Mo 8 kpc 


0.25 

where x = D;/D,. Thus the sensitivity of microlensing surveys for bound exo- 
planets peaks for planets with semimajor axes of ~ 3 au(M,/0.5 Mo)!/?, which 
corresponds to orbital separations relative to the snow line (as defined in Eq.[1) of 
~ 2 (M,/0.5 Mo)7!?. Planets with significantly smaller semimajor axes become 
difficult to detect due to the fact that they perturb faint images. Planets with signifi- 
cantly larger semimajor axis can be detected if the lens-source trajectory is aligned 
with the host star-planet projected binary axis. However, the probability of having 
the requisite alignment decreases with increasing semimajor axis. Eventually, the 
probability of detecting the magnification due to both the host and planet becomes 
exceedingly small. Thus very wide separation planets are generally only detected 
as isolated, short-timescale microlensing events, which produce light curves that 
are essentially indistinguishable from events due to free-floating planets Thus 
microlensing is, in principle, sensitive to planets with separations out to infinity, 
e.g., including free-floating planets [14 [115] [112] [B1] [134]. The timescales of mi- 
crolensing events caused by free-floating or widely-bound planets with terrestrial to 
gas giant masses also range from hours to days (since tg œ Og œ M > z! 

Microlensing events are rare and unpredictable. Furthermore, planetary pertur- 
bations to these events are brief, unpredictable and generally uncommon. Typical 
detection probabilities given the existence of a planet located with a factor of +2 of 
Og are a few percent to tens of percent for terrestrial to gas giant planets [57][7]. As 
with free-floating planets, the duration of planetary perturbations caused by bound 
planets scales as M : ? and thus with range hours to days. Therefore, microlensing 
surveys for exoplanets must observe many square degrees of the Galactic bulge on 
timescales of tens of minutes to both detect the primary microlensing events and 
monitor them with the cadence needed to detect the shortest planetary perturbations. 


(20) 


8 [ note that, in some cases, it is possible to disambiguate free-floating planets from bound planets 
by detecting (or excluding) light from the host. 
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The magnitude of planetary perturbations are essentially independent of the mass 
of the planet, for planets with angular Einstein ring radii that are larger than the 
angular size of the source, i.e., when 0g > 0+. For a source with R, + Ro ata 
distance of D, + 8 kpc, 0. ~ 1 uas. The angular Einstein ring radius for an Earth- 
mass lens at a distance of 4 kpc and source distance of 8 kpc is dg ~ 1 mas. Thus, for 
planets with mass € Mg, finite source effects will begin to dominate, as the planet 
is only magnifying a fraction of the source at any given time. 

In summary, while the magnitude of the planetary perturbations to microlensing 
events, as well as the peak magnification of microlensing events due to widely- 
separated and free-floating planets, is essentially independent of planet mass for 
planets with mass z Me, these signals become rarer and briefer with decreasing 
planet mass. Nevertheless, planets with M, = Ma can be detected from current 
ground-based surveys [150], and planets with M, z 0.01 Ma (or roughly the mass 
of the moon) can be detected with a space-based microlensing survey [8] [122]. 

The parameters that can be measured from a microlensing event with a well- 
sampled planetary perturbation are B = {to, tg, ug, Fs, Fb, ou, q, s}. Here tọ is the 
time of the peak of primary microlensing event, uo is the minimum lens-source 
angular separation in units of 0g (which occurs at a time tọ), F, is the flux of the 
source, Fp is the flux of any light blended with the source but not magnified, which 
can include light from the lens, companions to the lens and/or source, and unrelated 
stars, Y,L is the angle of the source trajectory relative to the projected planet-star 
axis? q = Mp/ M. is the planet-star mass ratio, and s is the instantaneous projected 
separation in units of Og. Note that F; and Fp can be (and usually are) measured in 
several bandpasses. The primary physical parameters of interest are F,, Fp, fg, q, 
and s. For most planetary perturbations, the effect of the finite size of the source on 
the detailed shape of the perturbation can also be detected, which allows one to also 
infer p = 0./0g. Since 0. can be estimated from the color and flux of the source, Op 
can generally be inferred, leaving a one-parameter degeneracy between the lens mass 
and distance (assuming D, can be estimated, as is usually the case). This degeneracy 
can be broken in a number of ways (see for a detailed discussion), but the most 
common method is to measure the flux of the lens [6]. This requires isolating light 
from the lens in the blend flux Fp, and thus typically requires high angular resolution 
from the ground using adaptive optics, or from space, in order to resolve light from 
unrelated stars from the lens and source flux. For space-based microlensing surveys, 
it is expected that the lens flux will be detectable for nearly all luminous lenses [6], 
and thus it will be possible to estimate M., Mp, Dj, and the instantaneous projected 
separation between the star and planet in physical units, for the majority of planet 
detections. Since microlensing events can be caused by stars (or planets) all along the 
line of sight toward the Galactic bulge, it will be possible determine the frequency 
of bound and free-floating planets as a function of Galactocentric distance, and in 
particular determine if the planet population is different in the Galactic disk and 


bulge [123]. 


? I note that in the microlensing liturature, this variable is typically simply refereed to as œ. Since 
I have already defined a above, I adopt the form a, to avoid confusion. 
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4.6 Direct Imaging 


Itis generally more complicated to characterize direct imaging observations. In part 
this is because there are three general cases of emission from the planet that must be 
considered. The first, and the most relevant to current ground-based direct imaging 
surveys, is the case where the luminosity of the planet is dominated by the residual 
heat from formation, and is thus decoupled from the luminosity of, and distance 
from, its host star. In this case, it is possible to measure the angular separation of 
the planet from its host star 6. The amplitude of the signal is simply the flux of the 
planet in a specific band A = F,, 1, and thus 8 = {Fpa 0). With a distance to the 
star, it is possible to determine the monochromatic luminosity of the planet as well 
as the instantaneous physical separation projected on the sky. Using detailed cooling 
models of exoplanets as well as an estimate of the age of the system, it is possible 
to use the former to obtain a (model-dependent) estimate of the mass of the planet. 
With multiple epochs spanning a significant fraction of the orbit of the planet, it is 
possible to measure its Keplerian orbital elements (up to a two-fold degeneracy in 
the longitude of the ascending node). 

The second and third cases correspond to when the energy output from the 
residual heat from formation is negligible compared to the energy input due to the 
irradiation from the host star (e.g., when the planet is in thermal equilibrium with 
the host star irradiation). In this case the spectrum of the planet has two components: 
reflected starlight and the thermal emission from starlight that is absorbed and then 
re-radiated as thermal emission. In the case of detection by reflected starlight, the 
basic parameters that can be measured are again the instantaneous angular separation 
from the host star and the amplitude of the signal which is simply given by A = Fy. 
Thus 8 = {F "ET o}. As before, the orbital elements can be inferred via a distance 
to the system and multiple epochs of astrometic observations of the planet. In 
reflected light, the flux of the planet at any given epoch depends on the radius of the 
planet, its albedo, and its phase function. The phase function can be estimated from 
measurement of the planet flux over multiple epochs of its orbit, leaving a degeneracy 
between the planet's radius and albedo. The albedo can be roughly estimated from a 
spectrum of the planet, with a precision that depends on the particular properties of 
the system. For a detection in thermal emission, the directly-measured parameters 
are (assuming that a spectrum can be obtained) B = fo, Fo. Teg}, where Teq is the 
equilibrium temperature of the planet. As with detection in reflected light, the orbital 
elements can be determined with multiple epochs and a distance to the system. In 
this case, the amplitude of the signal is also given by A = Fp,a. By combining the 
detection of a planet in both reflected light and thermal emission, it is possible to 
determine Rp, Teq and the albedo. 

In addition to these three kinds of emission, there are also multiple sources of 
noise in direct imaging surveys. These include, but are not limited to: Poisson noise 
from the planet itself, noise from imperfectly removed light from the host, noise 
from the local zodiacal light, noise from the zodiacal light in the target system (the 
"exozodi"), and any other sources of background noise (e.g., read noise and dark 
current). Which of these dominate (if any one dominate) depends on many factors, 
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including, e.g., the planet/star flux ratio, the limiting contrast floor, the amount of 
exozodiacal dust in the target system, and the angular resolution of the telescope. 
Rather than repeat the discussion of the parameters that can be measured in each 
case, or how the various physical parameters interplay to affect the detectability of 
directly-imaged planets, I will simply refer the reader to the discussion in [166]. 
However, in contrast with [166], I will not assume any specific source of noise, and 
thus will not assume any specific relation between the noise and the properties of 
the host star. Therefore, the scalings of the signal-to-noise ratio below reflect only 
the contributions due to the planet flux signal, and do not include any contributions 
to the noise from the planet or host star, and thus do not include any scalings of the 
properties of the planet and/or host star with their potential contribution to the noise. 
With these caveats in mind, we have that amplitude of the signal is given by 
the planet flux A = F,,;. Considering the three different cases discussed above, 
we have that, for planets that are not necessarily in thermal equilibrium with their 
host star, Fpa = RS where T, is the temperature of the planet and I have 
assumed observations in the Rayleigh-Jeans tail (where the flux of a blackbody is 
linearly proportional to its temperature). For planets in thermal equilibrium with 
their host stars, we have that the planet flux is F,, 1 œ L,R? a? in reflected light, 


and Fp,a «c Ko oc gia in the Rayleigh-Jeans tail. Thus the scalings are 


(S/N)gir « A © RZa ^ M; œ RPA MOP (Reflected Light, Equilibrium?) 


(S/Nai c A œ Rza "M, œ R2 P^ M7 (Thermal, Equilibrium, RJ) 22) 


(S/N) qir « A œ RTT, (Thermal, RJ), (23) 


where the last two expressions are only valid for the Raleigh-Jeans tail. 

In addition, the planet must have a maximum angular separation that is outside 
the inner working angle @;wa of the direct imaging survey, which is essentially the 
minimum angular separation from the star that the planet can be detected. This leads 
to the requirement that 

a Z wad, (24) 


where d is the distance to the the star. The inner working angle is generally tied to the 
wavelength of light A of the direct imaging survey, and the effective diameter D of 
the telescope, or for interferometers, the distance between the individual apertures. 
Specifically 


A 
Owa ~ Ny Q5) 


where N is a dimensionless number that is typically between 2 — 4 that primarily 
depends on the detailed properties of the starlight suppression system (coronagraph, 
starshade, or interferometer). 

In general, the above scalings imply that ground-based direct imaging surveys 
are generally most sensitive to massive, young giant planets at projected seprations 
of z 10 au from their host star. Direct imaging surveys for planets in thermal 
equilibrium have a more complicated selection function. In terms of semimajor axis, 
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they are typically most sensitive to planets on semimajor axis that are just outside 
of the inner working angle. At fixed semimajor axis and distance, they are more 
generally sensitive to planets orbiting more massive stars. However, more massive 
stars are generally rare and thus more distant (and thus are less likely to meet the 
inner working angle requirement). Furthermore, the contrast between the planet and 
star is larger for more massive stars (at fixed planet radius and semimajor axis). Thus 
if residual stellar flux is the dominant source of noise, lower mass stars are preferred. 
The net result of these various considerations is that space-based direct imaging 
surveys in reflected light are generally most sensitive to solar-type stars, particularly 
for planets in the habitable zone (e.g., [1]). 


4.7 Astrometry 


Assuming a large number of astrometric measurements that cover a time span that 
is significantly longer than the period of the planet, the parameters than can be 
measured from the astrometric perturbation of star due to the orbiting planet are 
p- (dust, P,e,w,Tp,i, Q}, where Q is the longitude of the ascending nodd") d is 
the distance to star, and the amplitude of the astrometric signal due to the planet is 
A = O44, Where 


ba = E, (26) 


Note that Equation[26]assumes M, < My. 

In practice, for planetary-mass companions, the magnitude of the stellar proper 
motion u, and parallax m is significantly larger than Oast, and thus if the astrometric 
perturbation from the planet can be detected, so can u, and d. The mass of the star 
can be estimated using the usual methods, and thus M, and a can be inferred, along 
with the Keplerian orbital elements and orientation of the orbit on the sky (up to the 
two-fold degeneracy €2). 

Again, assuming a large number of astrometric measurements that cover a time 
span that is significantly longer than the period of the planet, the signal-to-noise ratio 
scales as 

(S/N)Asr œ A œ MyaM; d^! « M PP M, a". Q7) 


Thus astrometry is more sensitive to more massive planets, as well as planets on 
longer period orbits. However, unlike the RV method, the sensitivity of astrometry 
declines precipitously for planets periods P greater than the duration of the survey 
T. This is because such planets only produce an approximately linear astrometric 
deviation of the host star (particularly for P >> 7), which is then absorbed when 
fitting for the (much larger) stellar proper motion [24] [54]. 

Thus the detection and characterization of exoplanets via astrometry has an ad- 
ditional criterion, namely that P < T. The net result is that sensitivity function of 
astrometry in Mp — P space has a ’wedge-shaped’ appearance, with the minimum 


10 Note that, with only astrometric observations, there is a two-fold ambiguity in Q. 
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detectable planet mass a given (S/N) decreasing as P~?/> until P ~ T, and then 
increasing precipitously for P > T. 


4.8 Summary of the Sensitivities of Exoplanet Detection Methods 


Considering the five primary methods of detecting exoplanets: radial velocities, 
transits, microlensing, direct imaging, and astrometry, it is clear that all methods are 
(not surprisingly) more sensitive to more massive or larger planets. 

Radial velocity and transit surveys are generally more sensitive to shorter-period 
planets. The sensitivity of the radial velocity method (in the sense of the minimum 
detectable planet mass) declines as P!/?, and maintains this sensitivity scaling up to 
the survey duration T. Thus, long-period or wide-separations planets can be detected 
only in radial velocity surveys with sufficiently long baselines. For planets with 
P > T, planets produce accelerations or "trends", which can constrain a combination 
of the planet mass and period. The sensitivity of transit surveys (in the sense of the 
minimum detectable planet radius) decline as P!/ up until roughly T/3, assuming 
three transits are required for a robust detection. Planets with periods longer than 
this are undetectable under this criterion. Thus radial velocity and transit surveys 
are generally less well-suited to constraining the demographics of long-period or 
wide-separation exoplanets. 

Astrometric surveys are more sensitive to longer-period planets, with their sen- 
sitivity (in the sense of the minimum detectable planet radius) increasing as P”/*, 
up to P ~ T. For planets with P > T, the sensitivity of astrometric surveys drops 
precipitously, e.g., it is very difficult to detect and characterize planets with P > T. 

The sensitivity functions for microlensing and direct imaging surveys are gen- 
erally more complicated. Microlensing surveys are most sensitive to planets with 
semimajor axes that are within roughly a factor of two of the Einstein ring radius, 
which is rg ~ 3 au(M./ Mo)!" for typical lens and source distances. Microlensing 
is relatively insensitive to planets with semimajor significantly smaller than rg, but 
maintains some sensitivity to planets with separation significantly larger than rg, 
although the detection probability drops as ~ a~!. Microlensing is the only method 
capable of detecting old free-floating planets with masses significantly less than 
~ My. The sensitivity functions of direct imaging surveys are similarly complicated. 
Current ground-based surveys, which typically detect young planets via thermal ra- 
diation from their residual heat from formation are typically sensitive to planets that 
are relatively widely separated from (the glare of) their host stars. Future space-based 
direct imaging surveys designed to detect mature planets in thermal equilibrium with 
their host stars in reflected light are generally only sensitive to planets with semima- 
jor axes greater than ~ au (due to the requirement that the planet angular semimajor 
axis is outside the inner working angle, which is typically a few A/D), and their sen- 
sitivity declines as Rp œ a. Space-based direct imaging mission surveys designed to 
detect mature planets in thermal equilibrium with their host stars via their thermal 
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emission are also generally only sensitive to planets with semimajor axis z lau, and 
their sensitivity declines as R, œ gc 

Thus, the strongest constraints on the demographics of long-period or wide- 
separation planets are expected to come from long-running radial velocity surveys, 
microlensing surveys, astrometic surveys, and direct imaging surveys. Relatively 
short-duration radial velocity surveys and transit surveys in general do not constrain 
the demographics of long-period planets. 

Finally, I will make a few comments about the sensitivity of the various methods 
to the mass of host star. All of the methods discussed here are more sensitive to 
planets at fixed mass M, or radius R, and period P that orbit lower-mass stars, 
with the exception of direct imaging surveys for planets in thermal equilibrium. For 
radial velocity surveys, the scaling of the (S/N) is « M, 213 For transits, the scaling 
of the (S/N) is c M, 5/3. For microlensing, the scaling is approximately «x M, He 
For direct imaging surveys, the scaling ranges from being independent of the host 
star mass (for young planets detected in thermal emission) to « M? (for planets in 
thermal equilibrium detected in reflected light). For astrometric surveys, the (S/N) 


-2/3 
scales as cc M, " 


5 The Demographics of Wide-Separation Planets 


I now turn to summarizing some of the most important extant constraints on the 
demographics of long-period or wide separation planets. I will first summarize 
results from each of the individual detection techniques that have placed at least 
some constraints on wide-separation planets, and then discuss efforts to synthesize 
results from multiple surveys using the same technique, and multiple surveys using 
different techniques. There have been very few attempts to synthesize results from 
multiple surveys (regardless of whether or not they use the same detection technique) 
in general, for many reasons, some of which are discussed in Section [3] However, 
because each technique is more or less sensitive to a particular region of planet 
(M, or Rp and P or a) and host star parameter space, such a synthesis is needed 
to assemble as complete a picture of exoplanet demographics as possible. Such a 
broad synthesis of exoplanet demographics, when performed correctly, provides the 
empirical ground truth to which all theories of planet formation and evolution must 
match. Thus synthesizing results from multiple surveys remains a fruitful avenue of 
future research. 

I note that, while I will attempt to highlight the most relevant results from the 
literature, itis simply not possible to provide a comprehensive and complete summary 
of all exoplanet demographics surveys in the limited amount of space available here. 
In particular, I will generally not discuss results regarding the demographics of 
short-period planets, as this topic will be covered in another chapter in this book. 
Specifically, I will not be discussing the vast literature on inferences about the 
demographics of relatively short-period planets from Kepler. 
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5.1 Results from Radial Velocity Surveys 


Radial velocity surveys for exoplanets have been ongoing since the late 1980s 
[o1j[T01][98], with the first widely-accepted discovery of an exoplanet using the radial 
velocity technique announced in 1995 with the discovery of 51 Pegasi b [103]. A 
few of these radial velocity surveys have been ongoing since the early 1990s, and 
thus have accrued a baseline of roughly 30 years (corresponding to a semimajor 
axis of ~ 10 au for a solar-type star, or roughly the semimajor axis of Saturn). The 
minimum achievable precision of these surveys have generally decreased with time, 
but the most relevant precision for detecting long-period planets is roughly the worst 
precision, which for the surveys mentioned above was in the range of a few m/s. 
For a Jupiter-sun analog, K ~ 13 m/s, P ~ 12 yr whereas for a Saturn-sun analog, 
K ~ 3 m/s, P ~ 30 yr. Thus these long-term surveys are readily sensitive to Jupiter 
analogs orbiting sunlike stars, but Saturn analogs orbiting sunlike stars are just at the 
edge of their sensitivity [18]. Thus, extant radial velocity surveys can only constrain 
the population of giant planets (M, z 0.15 Mjyp beyond the snow line of sunlike 
stars. 

Surveys for planets orbiting M dwarfs generally have shorter baselines, but cover 
the complete orbits of planets with semimajor axes out to 3 au [12]. Giant 
planets with orbits longer than the baseline of these surveys can be detected via their 
trends, or, for sufficiently massive planets and sufficiently precise radial velocity 
observations, the planet properties can be characterized using partial orbits [12][108]. 
However, as with surveys for planets orbiting solar-like stars, these surveys can 
generally only constrain the demographics of relatively massive planets beyond the 
snow line of M dwarfs. 

Using the sample of planets discovered in the HARPS and CORALIE radial 
velocity surveys of planets orbiting primarily sunlike stars from [102], and accounting 
for the survey completeness, infer that the frequency of giant planets with masses 
in the range of 0.1 —20 Mjup rises with increasing period (in agreement with previous 
results, e.g., [35]) up to roughly 2 — 3 au (e.g., roughly the snow line for sunlike 
stars), at which point the frequency of such planets begins to decrease with increasing 
period (see Figure (4). analyzed 17 years of data from the Anglo-Australian 
Planet Search radial velocity survey of sunlike stars. They estimated the frequency 
of "Jupiter analogs", which they define as planets with semimajor axes between 
a = 3 — 7 au, mass of Mp > 0.3 Mjup, and eccentricity e < 0.3, to be 6.2977 d. 
This is consistent with the result from [41], implying that true Jupiter analogs are 
relatively rare. Furthermore, extrapolating the declining frequency of giant planets 
beyond the snow line as inferred by results in a frequency of giant planets 
accessible to direct imaging surveys that is consistent with detection rates from 
those surveys (with some caveats), which is not the case if one simply extrapolates 
the increasing frequency of giant planets inferred by from the analysis of the 
shorter-baseline California-Carnegie planet survey out to separations where direct 
imaging surveys would be sensitive to (young analogs) of them. 

Using a database of 123 known exoplanetary systems (primarily hot and warm 
Jupiters) monitored by Keck for nearly 20 years, combined with NIRC2 K-band 
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Fig. 4 (Left) Occurrence rate per In P as a function of orbital period P based on the analysis of 
the HARPS/CORALIE survey for exoplanets [102]. The red points show the binned occurrence 
rate, whereas the black broken power law shows the maximum likelihood fit to the unbinned data. 
The blue broken power laws show samples from the 1c range of fits. The dashed line show the 
initial starting value of the fit. Finally, the vertical lines show the range of periods considered in the 
fit. From [41]. OAAS. Reproduced with permission. (Right) The distribution of the giant planet 
occurrence rates inferred from the California-Carnegie radial velocity survey of 111 M dwarfs. The 
median and 68% confidence interval of the distribution implies that 6.5% + 3.0% of M dwarfs 
host a planet with mass between Mjup — 13Mjup, with separations < 20 au. From [108]. ©AAS. 
Reproduced with permission. 


adaptive optics (AO) imaging, [18] estimated the frequency of giant planets with 
masses between Mp = 1 — 20 Mjup and a = 5 — 20 au to be ~ 52 + 5%. This 
frequency is quite high, and in particular higher than the extrapolation of the results 
from [35]. This suggests that the existence of hot/warm Jupiters and cold Jupiters 
may be correlated. In other words, the conditional probability of a particular star 
hosting a cold Jupiter, given the existence of a hot/warm Jupiter, is not random. 

The constraints on the population of wide-separation planets orbiting low-mass 
stars are generally weaker. Surveys for giant planets orbiting low-mass M stars 
(M, € 0.5 Mo) have generally found a paucity of planets on relatively short orbital 
periods interior to the snow line [76]. This is seemingly a victory for the core- 
accretion model of planet formation, which generally predicts that giant planets 
should be rare around low-mass stars, due to their lower-mass disks and longer 
dynamical timescales at the distances where giant planets are thought to have formed 
(92][75]. However, these constraints were generally only applicable for planets with 
semimajor axes less than a few au, implying that giant planets could still form 
efficiently around low-mass stars, but perhaps do not migrate to the relatively close- 
in orbits where they can be detected via the relatively short time baseline radial 
velocity surveys for exoplanets orbiting low-mass stars. Indeed, a closer inspection 
of the results from the HARPS and California-Carnegie surveys for 
planets orbiting M dwarfs hint at a significant population of giant planets at orbits 
with periods roughly equal to the survey duration. See Figure [4] 
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5.2 Results from Transit Surveys 


As discussed in Section transit surveys are generally not sensitive to planets 
with periods longer than 7/3 of the survey duration T. This is because such surveys 
impose an arbitrary (but reasonable) criterion that at least three transits must be 
detected. A robust detection of at least two transits is generally required to infer the 
period of the planet, whereas the detection of a third transit largely eliminates most 
false positives. 

However, as first pointed out by [168], based on the arguments from [136], the 
robust detection of a single transit can be used to estimate the period of the planet, 
given an estimate of the density of the star p, and assuming zero eccentricity. 
Since single transits from long-period planets typically have long durations, they 
also typically have quite large signal-to-noise ratios, which are sufficient to allow 
an estimate of the planet period, under the assumptions above [168]. Indeed, 
used this fact to argue that the follow-up of single transit events could be used to 
extend the period sensitivity of transit surveys, and in particular that of Kepler. As 
[168] argued, not only does this require an estimate of p,, but it also generally 
requires nearly immediate radial velocity observations of the target star to measure 
the acceleration of the star due to the planetary companion. 

The suggestion of was largely ignored during the primary Kepler mission. 
Likely this was because the yield of such single-transit events was expected to be 
small. Nevertheless, two groups endeavored to estimate the planet occurrence 
rate for planets with periods beyond the nominal range of the Kepler primary mission 
using the methods outlined in [168]. In particular, used updated information 
about the planet host stars from the Gaia DR2 release[45] to improve the purity of 
the long-period single-transit sample (see Figure 5). They inferred a frequency of 
cold giant planets (radii between 0.3 — 1 Rzy, and periods of + 2— 10 yr of 0:905). 
This rate is consistent with the results of [35], albeit with larger uncertainties. They 
also infer a radius distribution of planets beyond the snow line of 


dN -1.6*10 
RA, 28 
dlog Rp P (28) 


consistent with the conclusion from microlensing surveys that Neptunes are more 
common than Jovian planets beyond the snow line [58]. Finally, they note that 5 of 
the 13 long-period planet candidates they identify have confirmed inner transiting 
planets, indicating that there is a strong correlation between the presence of cold 
planets with warm/hot inner planets, and that the mutual inclinations between the 
inner and outer planets must be small. The results of demonstrate the importance 
of a holistic picture of exoplanet demographics. 
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Fig.5 The results of the single-transit candidate search from [66]. The parameters of the candidates 
using revised stellar parameters are plotted in blue, while gray points indicate the parameters inferred 
using the older Kepler input catalog values. The vertical dashed line denotes the maximum possible 
period to exhibit at least three transits during the Kepler primary mission. From [66]. ©AAS. 
Reproduced with permission. 


5.3 Results from Direct Imaging Surveys 


A relatively recent, cogent, and exceptionally comprehensive review of direct imag- 
ing surveys has been provided by Bowler [15]. Rather than attempt to reproduce or 
replicate the contents of that exceptional review, I will simply highlight the most 
important conclusions from direct imaging surveys as summarized therein. 

As shown in Figure |6| in the current state of the art direct imaging surveys for 
exoplanets [67] [95] [9] are primarily sensitive to planets with masses of 2 My 
and orbits of z 10 au. 

These surveys have searched for planetary companions orbiting roughly ~ 400, 
relatively young (« 300 Myr) stars, with spectral types ranging from low-mass M 
stars to B stars. Roughly 8 planetary (< 13 Mjyp) candidates with semimajor axes of 
< 100 au have been found orbiting main-sequence stars [90] 94] [131] [99] [100] [89]. 

The majority of these candidates are very dissimilar to the giant planets in our 
solar system: they are typically more massive and have much larger separations. 
This has led to the speculation that these planets formed via a different mechanism 
than the core accretion mechanism that is typically invoked to explain the 
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Fig. 6 Completeness contours from an ensemble analysis of + 380 unique stars with published high- 
contrast imaging observations. The contours denote 10%, 30%, 50%, 70%, and 90% completeness 
limits. Note that low-mass stars provide stronger constraints for planets at a fixed mass and semimajor 
axis. From € Publications and the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. Reproduced with 
permission. 


formation of shorter-period giant planets detected by other methods. Indeed, the 
massive, long-period planets detected by direct imaging have been suggested to be 
evidence of planet formation via gravitational collapse [14][36]. However, it has been 
argued that there are serious theoretical difficulties with this formation mechanism 
(130]. If gravitational instability can create long-period giant planets, the theoretical 
prediction is that there should be a larger population of brown dwarfs [88]. Indeed, 
this has been observed [120]. There is some evidence that the orbits of directly- 
imaged planets are distinct from those found via the radial velocity method, perhaps 
suggesting that there are indeed two mechanisms for giant planet formation [16]. 

Even if there are two channels of forming giant planets, the population of planets 
formed by these two different channels may not occupy distinct regions of parameter 
space. For example, the directly-imaged planet candidate 51 Eridani b [94], which 
has an estimated mass of + 2 Mjyp and a semimajor axis of ~ 13 au, has properties 
that are quite similar to the giant planets detected via radial velocity surveys, as well 
as the giant planets in our solar system. 

Finally, it is worth noting that there is no statistically significant evidence for an 
increase in the frequency of long-period giant planets with host star spectral type 
(a proxy for host star mass) from direct imaging surveys, as shown in Figure 
However, given the relatively small number of giant planet candidates detected by 
direct imaging surveys, this result is not statistically discrepant with the result from 
radial velocity surveys that the frequency of shorter-period giant plants increases 
with increasing host mass [75]. 
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Fig. 7 Distributions of the occurrence rate of giant planets from an ensemble analysis of direct 
imaging surveys in the literature, as compared to the results from radial velocity surveys for giant 
plants at small separations (x 2.5 au) [75]. There is no statistically significant evidence for a 
correlation between the giant planet occurrence and host star spectral type for planets at large 
separations probed by direct imaging surveys. Determining whether or not this is consistent with 
the significant trend inferred by will require a larger sample of directly-imaged planets. From 
[15]. © Publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. Reproduced with permission. 


5.4 Results from Microlensing Surveys 


Microlensing surveys for exoplanets cannot choose their target stars - rather, the 
sample of hosts around which microlensing surveys can constrain the properties 
of planetary systems is dictated by the number density of compact objects (brown 
dwarfs, stars, and remnants) weighted by the event rate, which scales as Op œ Ml iet 
Figure |8| shows the predicted distribution of host masses probed by microlensing 
. Ignoring brown dwarfs and remnants, the median mass of main-sequence 
(MS) stars probed by microlensing surveys is ~ 0.4Mg. Thus, although a little 
over half the MS host stars will be M dwarfs, microlensing surveys still probe the 
frequency of planets beyond the snow line orbiting G and K type stars, a fact that is 
not widely appreciated. 

The first constraints on the frequency of planets from microlensing surveys was 
by [50], based on five years of data from the Probing Lensing Anomalies with a 
world-wide NETwork (PLANET) collaboration [2]. Although they did not detect 
any planets, they were able to place a robust upper limit on the frequency of massive 
companions. They concluded that < 33% of hosts have ~ Mjup companions with 
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Fig. 8 The predicted distribution of host masses for microlensing surveys for exoplanets. Brown 
dwarfs BD), main-sequence (MS) stars, and remnants [including white dwarfs (WD), neutron stars 
(NS), and black holes (BH)] are included. Considering only MS stars, the median host star mass 
surveyed by microlensing is ~ 0.4 Mg. Note that MS stars with masses above the bulge turn-off have 
been suppressed; in reality the distribution of host star masses will include a small contribution from 
more massive MS stars in the Galactic disk. From , adapted from . © ARAA. Reproduced 
with permission. 


separations between 1.5-4 au, and less than < 45% of hosts have ~ 3Myyp with 
separations between 1-7 au. As the majority of these hosts were M dwarfs, this result 
provided the first significant limits on planetary companions to M dwarfs. 

The first conclusive discovery of an exoplanet by microlensing was in 2004 [11]. 
Additional detections followed soon after [58]. Of the first four planets 
detected via microlensing, two had Jovian mass-ratios, whereas the other two has 
super-Earth/Neptune mass ratios. Given the decreasing sensitivity of microlensing 
for smaller mass ratios (See[4.5), this immediately implied that cold low-mass (super- 
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Earth to Neptune) mass planets were much more common than cold Jovian planets 
[58]. 

To date, over 100 planets have been detected by microlensing™| Individual surveys 
have detected a sufficiently large sample of planets that they have been able to place 
robust constraints on the population of cold planets orbiting main-sequence stars 
[137], see Figure [9| for a graphical representation of the constraints 
derived by [551[26]. 

The most recent and thorough analysis with the largest sample of planets is that 
by [151], who analyzed six years of data from the second generation Microlensing 
Observations in Astrophysics (MOA-II) collaboration [147]. The analysis included 
23 planets detected from 1474 alerted microlensing events. They find that the dis- 
tribution of mass ratios q and projected separations s is well-described by a broken 
power law, with the form: 


dN q \ 0905 " 0,6505 s 
= 0.617921 || < Head +| L Hla = 0.4994, 
dlog q dlog s SO. | | gpr (4 — qvr) as (qw — q)| s 
(29) 


where, as before, H (x) is the Heaviside step function. Thus, find that the mass 
ratio function of cold exoplanets with mass ratios above that of qu, + 1.7 x 107^ 
(roughly the mass ratio of Neptune to the sun) is steeper than that mass function for 
shorter-period giant planets found by [35]. See Figure[9] In addition, the distribution 
of orbits for planets beyond the snow line is consistent with a log-uniform distribution, 
and planets with Neptune/sun mass ratios are likely the most common planets beyond 
the snow line. also synthesized their MOA-II constraints with those of [26], 
which also included constraints from [55]. The combined results from these 
four surveys ((148][55] 26] [151]) are shown in Figure[T3] 

Using a sample of seven planets detected by microlensing with well-measured 
mass ratios of q < 107^ and unique solutions, confirmed the result from 
that the mass ratio function for planets with mass ratio below gp, declines with 
decreasing mass ratio. They inferred a power-law index in this regime of 1.05*9-78 


—0.68* 


as compared to the value of 6, found by [151]. By combining their results with 


those of and [159], they refine the power-law index in this regime to 0.737022. 

However, using a sample of 15 planets with well-measured mass ratios of q < 
35005. arrived at a somewhat different conclusion than and [159]. Again 
assuming the same double power-law form as Equation] they find a smaller value 
for the break in the mass function of gp; = 0.55 x 10^, e.g., a factor of ~ 3 times 
smaller than found by [151]. Furthermore, they inferred a very large difference in the 
slope of the mass function for mass ratios above and below qpr, with a best fit of 5.5 
(> 3.3 at lo). Assuming the power-law index of —0.93 for q > qv: found by [151], 
which they did not constrain, this implies a very steep power law index for q < qvr 
of 4.6 (with an upper limit of 2.4 at 10), as compared to the value of 0.67 and 
0.73*0-2 found by and [159], respectively. also note an apparent ‘pile-up’ 
of planets with mass ratio similar to that of Neptune to the sun. Specifically, four 


1 See https://exoplanetarchive.ipac.caltech.edu/ 
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Fig.9 The distribution of planet/star mass ratios inferrred from [151]. The black line shows best-fit 
broken power-law mass-ratio function (see Equation[29), whereas the gray shaded region show the 
uncertainties about this best-fit model. This result is compared to compendium of demographic 


constraints from other radial velocity and microlensing surveys . Note that 
the typical primary host mass and semimajor axis range vary amongst the various results. From 
151], adapted and updated from and . ©AAS. Reproduced with permission. 


of their 15 planets have mass ratios between 0.55 x 107^ and 5.9 x 10—4, a span 
of only Alog q = 0.030, as compared to the full range spanned by their sample of 
Alogq = 0.875. However, they were unable determine conclusively whether this 
*pile-up' is real or due to a statistical fluctuation. 

As discussed in Section 4.5] microlensing is uniquely sensitive to widely-bound 
and free-floating planets. These are detectable as isolated, very short timescale 
(hours-to-days) microlensing events. The first constraints on the frequency of free- 
floating or widely bound planets from microlensing was by [149]. Based on an excess 
of short timescale (~ 1 day) events, the argued for the existence of a population of 
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free-floating or widely-separation planets with masses of ^ Mjup, with a frequency 
of roughly twice that of stars in the Milky Way. By comparing to the frequency of 
giant planets found by direct imaging surveys, were able to demonstrate that 
z; 70% of these events must be due to free-floating planets. There are significant 
difficulties with producing such a large population of free-floating planets, which I 
will not expound upon here (but see [161][93]). This is because a subsequent analysis 
of the Optical Gravitational Lensing Experiment (OGLE, [160]) data conclusively 
demonstrated that the purported excess of short-timescale microlensing events by 
MOA-II was spurious [116]. 

Curiously, do find an excess of very short timescale (x 0.5 days) candidate 
microlensing events, which may be an indication of population of free-floating or 
widely-bound planets with planets of mass of ~ 1 — 10 Mg. Some theories of planet 
formation predict the ejection of a significant number of such low-mass planets 
during the chaotic phase of planet formation. 

Since the result, a total of seven robust free-floating planet or wide-orbit 
planets have been discovered via microlensing primarily 
using data from the OGLE and Korea Microlensing Telescope Network (KMTNet) 
collaborations [65] [82]. 

Figure [TO] shows the data for the shortest-timescale microlensing event detected 
to date, with an Einstein timescale of only tg ~ 40 minutes [112]. The lens likely 
has a mass in the Mars- to Earth-mass regime, with lower masses being favored. If 
the planet is bound to a host star, it must have a projected separation of z 10 au. 


5.5 Synthesizing Wide-separation Exoplanet Demographics 


Ultimately, because of the intrinsic sensitivities and biases of all exoplanet detection 
methods (as discussed in Section [4). it is not possible for any single method or 
survey to provide the broad constraints on exoplanet demographics that are needed 
to properly constrain and refine planet formation theories. Thus, multiple surveys 
using multiple detection methods must be "stitched together" to provide the needed 
empirical constraints. 

We are fortunate that the various detection methods at our disposal are largely 
complementary, and can, in principle, constrain exoplanet demographics over nearly 
the full range of planet and host-star properties needed to fully test planet formation 
theories. However, combining the results from various surveys and methods is not 
trivial. Often, exoplanet researchers have the relevant expertise in only one or perhaps 
two detection methods. Surveys often do not report the details needed to combine 
their results with other surveys, such as providing the appropriate information about 
their target sample, or providing the individual detection sensitivities for each of 
their targets (including those for which no planetary candidates were detected). 

For these reasons and others, the obstacles to synthesizing the demographics of 
exoplanets are significant, which is likely the reason why very little progress in this 
area has been made. Nevertheless, exoplanet surveys now have significant overlap in 
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Fig. 10 Data for microlensing event OGLE-2016-BLG-1928, which has the shortest Einstein 
timescale of any microlensing event detected to date. It is likely the lowest-mass free-floating or 
widely-bound (z 10 au) planet detected to date, with an estimated mass between Mars and the 
Earth. From [112]. © AAS. Reproduced with permission. 


terms of the parameter space of the planet and host star properties, and thus there is 
an opportunity to make significant progress in constructing a broad statistical census 
of exoplanet demographics, using results that are already in hand. 

In this section, I will highlight a few notable attempts to synthesize the results of 
wide-orbit demographics from multiple surveys using multiple methods. However, 
I emphasize that much more work needs to be done in this area. 

Two of the first rigorous attempts to compare the frequency of giant planets as 
constrained by radial velocity and microlensing surveys were performed by and 
[31]. Both groups focused on low-mass stellar hosts, and used the results from 
trends found in radial velocity surveys of relatively low-mass hosts (e.g., evidence 
for companions with periods longer than the duration of the survey) to constrain 
the frequency of long-period giant planets. In particular, used AO imaging to 
constrain the mass of companions causing such trends to be in the planetary regime. 
They then used their constraints to determine if the population of long-period giant 
planets was consistent with that found by microlensing. In contrast, took a 
different approach, and mapped the distribution of planets orbiting low-mass stars as 
inferred from microlensing to that expected from RV surveys of low-mass stars. Both 
groups concluded that the demographics of long-period giant planets as determined 
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Fig. 11 Semimajor axis distributions of roughly Jovian-mass companions to M dwarfs. The 
vertical axis shows point estimates of the semimajor axis distribution from several surveys (red 
"X"s and uncertainties and/or upper limits shown as black error bars), as well as parametric fits 
to these distributions from (blue curve) and (red curve). From [105]. Reproduced with 
permission OESO. 


by radial velocity and microlensing surveys were consistent. In particular, both 
groups found that there exists a significant population of Jovian planets at relatively 
long periods. Specifically, found that the frequency of Jupiters and super-Jupiters 
(1 < Mp sini/Mjup < 13) with periods 1 < P/days < 10^ is 0.029*002. This is 
a median factor of 4.3 smaller than the inferred frequency of such planets around 
FGK stars of 0.11 + 0.02 [85]. Thus, although low-mass stars do indeed host giant 
planets, they are less common than giant planets orbiting sunlike stars, and tend to 
be at larger separations (compared to the snow line [80]). 

Several authors have combined results from radial velocity, microlensing, and 
direct imaging surveys to constrain the population of giant planets with large semi- 
major axes orbiting low-mass stars. In particular, synthesized constraints on the 
population of long-period planets from five different exoplanet surveys using three 
independent detection methods: microlensing, radial velocity, and direct imaging. 
Adopting a power-law form for properties of long-period (> 2 au) planets, they found 


d?N = 0.21920 Mp a a Jw (30) 
dlog M, dloga  " 045 a 2.5 au i 


with an outer cutoff of doy = 10775 au. This result was for "hot-start" models, but 


the results for "cold-start" models are very similar. This is because the typical host 
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stars are quite old, and as such the luminosity at fixed mass of planets assuming "hot 
start" and "cold start" models have largely converged. 

A similar analysis was performed by [105], although they fit a (likely) more well- 
motivated log-normal model for the semimajor axis distribution of giant planets 
orbiting M dwarfs. Their results are shown in Figure Their conclusions are 
broadly consistent with those of [33]: generally speaking, the frequency of giant 
planets orbiting M dwarfs increases with increasing semimajor axis up to a few au, 
and then declines for semimajor axes beyond ~ 10 au. An interesting but unanswered 
question is how the distribution of giant planets found by and differ from 
that found by radial velocity surveys of giant planets for solar-type (FGK) stars, and 
whether or not they are consistent with the expectations of ab initio planet formation 
theories. 

I note that the analyses of both and did not include the most recent and 
comprehensive microlensing constraints on the demographics of planets from [151]. 
Therefore, there is a clear opportunity for improving and updating the syntheses 
provided in and [105]. 

There have been several other studies that have attempted to synthesize the de- 
mographics of exoplanets determined by various methods. 


. compared early demographic constraints from Kepler for planets with periods 
of x 50 days with the constraints from the Keck/HIRES Eta-Earth RV survey 
for planets with periods in the same range [70]. By adopting a deterministic 
density-radius relation and restricting the analysis to planets with masses z 3 My 
and radii z 2 Re (where the Eta-Earth and [then available] Kepler results were 
mostly complete), they were able to map the radius distribution inferred from 
Kepler to the M, sini distribution from the Eta-Earth survey. They found good 
agreement, particularly when they assumed that the density of planets increased 
with decreasing radii. 

* Both and compared constraints on the frequency of planets inferred 
from microlensing surveys to several estimates of the frequency of shorter-period 
planets found by several RV surveys of both solar-type FGK stars as well as M 
stars (see, e.g., Figure |. 

* As discussed in more detail in Section|5.3] compared the frequency distribu- 
tion giant planets as a function host star spectral type found by RV surveys 
with the distribution found by direct imaging surveys (see Figure[7). 

e Using the DR25 Kepler catalog of planets between + 1 — 6 Rẹ and P < 100 days, 
and converting planet radii to planet masses using the planet mass-radius 
relation, found a break in the mass ratio function of planets at q ~ 0.3x 107^, 
independent of host star mass. This break is at a mass ratio that is ~ 3 — 10 times 
lower than the break in the mass-ratio function for longer-period planets found by 
microlensing as estimated by (Figure), but is similar (a factor of ~ 2 
smaller) than that inferred by [78]. Assuming the latter result holds, this implies 
that Neptune mass-ratio planets are the most common planet both interior and 
exterior to the snow line, as least down to the mass ratios that have been probed 
by transits and microlensing of z 0.5 x 1075, or slightly larger than the Earth/sun 
mass ratio. 
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* Using results from both RV surveys and Kepler, studied the relationship 
between the population of small-separation (a < lau) super-Earths (M, roughly 
between that of the Earth and Neptune) and ’cold’ Jupiters (a > lau and M, > 
0.3 Mjup) orbiting sunlike stars. They found that the conditional probability of a 
system with a super-Earth hosting a cold Jupiter was ~ 30%, three times higher 
than the frequency of cold Jupiters orbiting typical sunlike field stars (e.g., [35]). 
Given the prevalence of super-Earths found from Kepler, this implies that nearly 
every star that hosts a cold Jupiter also hosts an inner super Earth. Since our solar 
system has a cold Jupiter but does not host an inner super-Earth, the corollary to 
this result is that solar systems with architectures like ours are rare, ~ 1%. 

* Using a meta-analysis to combine the results of many demographics studies of 
transiting planets detected by Kepler, the NASA Exoplanet Exploration Program 
Analysis Group (ExoPAG) Study Analysis Group (SAG) 13 determined a con- 
sensus estimate of the occurrence rates for planets with relatively short periods 
of P = 10 — 640 days, and radii from roughly that of the Earth to that of Jupiter. 
This estimate, and the process by which it was determined, is described in detail 
in [86]. The double power-law fit to the SAG 13 occurrence rate was extrapolated 
to longer periods by [40], who also synthesized these results with the frequency 
of relatively long-period gas giants planets as determined by [35], [18], and 
(41]. Taking care to eliminate systems that were dynamically unstable, pro- 
vide a comprehensive synthesis of the demographics of planets with masses of 
0.1 — 10? Mg and semimajor axes of 0.1 — 30 au, albeit with significant reliance 
on extrapolation. 


These and other results begin the process of "stitching together" the demographics 
constraint of multiple surveys using multiple detection methods. However, the studies 
itemized above, as well as the majority of other similar studies, have primarily 
focused on comparing the demographics of relatively short-period planets detected 
by different surveys, or by comparing the demographics of close and wide-orbit 
companions. Thus, while very important, a comprehensive review of such studies is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. 


6 Comparisons Between Theory and Observations 


Remarkably, despite the large number of exoplanets that have been confirmed to 
date (4300), there have been relatively few studies that rigorously compare the 
predictions of ab initio exoplanet population synthesis models to empirical exoplanet 
demographic data. The most important reason for this is that the majority of the 
observational results on exoplanet demographics do not supply the data needed 
to compare these theories with the empirical predictions. Such data include (but 
are not limited to) the details of the target samples, the detection efficiencies (or 
completeness) of all of the target sample (not just those that have detected planets), 
and the quantification of the false positive rate (or reliability). 
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Fig. 12 Number of planets per star in a given radius bin for semimajor axes of a < 0.27 au. The 
thick red histogram shows the predictions from the ab initio population synthesis models of [110]. 
The blue histogram with error bars shows the empirical distribution inferred by from an early 
release of Kepler data. The black dotted histogram is a preliminary analysis from the initial Kepler 
data. The Kepler data from the yellow shaded region (R, < 2Rę) was substantially incomplete at 
the time of this study. From [110]. Reproduced with permission ©ESO. 


One example of an attempt to compare the prediction of ab initio models of 
planet formation with empirical constraints is provided by [110]. They compare an 
estimate of the radius distribution of planets from some of the first results from 
Kepler with the predictions from their population synthesis models for planets 
with semimajor axis of a x 0.3au. They find reasonable agreement between the 
predictions and the empirical results (see Figure[12). I note that this result applies to 
relatively short-period planets, and is thus formally out of the scope or this review. 
Nevertheless, it does provide an important example of the quantitative comparison 
of empirical results of the demographics of exoplanets with ab initio theories. 

A direct comparison between the ab initio predictions of multiple independent 
planet formation theories (see and and references therein) and the demo- 
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Fig. 13 The planet/host star mass ratio distribution as measured by microlensing surveys for 
exoplanets [151], compared to the predicted mass ratio distribution function from ab initio 
models of planet formation (see and and references therein). The red histogram shows 
the measured mass-ratio distribution from microlensing, along with the best-fit broken power-law 
model and 1 o uncertainty indicated by the solid black line and gray shaded regions. The dark and 
light blue histograms show the predicted mass-ratio functions from the population synthesis models 
with migration, and the alternative migration-free models. (left) Comparison to models from Ida 
& Lin (e.g, and references therein). (right) Comparison to models from the Bern group (e.g., 

111) and references therein). The gold histogram shows the results for a lower-viscosity disk model 
and 0.5 Mo host stars. From [150] ©AAS. Reproduced with permission. 


graphics of cold exoplanets as constrained by microlensing was explored in [151]. 
As shown in Figure they find that the generic prediction of the core accretion 
(or nucleated instability) model of giant formation predicts a paucity of planets with 
masses roughly between that of Neptune and Jupiter (e.g., [128)). This prediction 
is not confirmed by the results from microlensing surveys. This result appears to 
be fairly robust against some of the model assumptions, including the treatment of 
migration and the viscosity of the protostellar disk. Some possible resolutions to this 
discrepancy are discussed in [150]. 

One potential complication is that the condition for core-nucleated instability 
(e.g., runaway gas growth to become a giant planet) may be more sensitive to 
planet mass than planet mass ratiq?] If this is the case, then the mass gap predicted 
by the core-accretion theory may be smoothed out in the microlensing mass-ratio 
distribution, given the relatively broad range of host masses probed in microlensing 
surveys (see Figure [8). This can be tested by measuring the masses of the host stars 
of planets detected by microlensing (e.g., [6]). Indeed, measure the host and 
planaet star masses of the microlensing planet OGLE-2012-BLG-0950Lb, finding 


12 Formally, the condition for runaway growth is that the mass of the gaseous envelop becomes larger 
than that of the core, leading to a Jeans-like instability and rapid gas accretion (e.g., F 
However, the simplest models of protoplanetary disks generally predict core masses of + 10 Ma, 
and thus the total critical mass for runaway accretion of ~ 20 Mg, e.g., somewhat larger than the 
masses of the ice giants. 
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a host star mass of M, = 0.58 + 0.04 Mo and a planet mass of M, = 39 + 8 Mo, 
placing the planet in the middle of the mass gap predicted by generic models of giant 
planet formation via core accretion. 


7 Future Prospects for Completing the Census of Exoplanets 


While substantial progress has been made in determining the demographics of wide- 
separation planets, it is nevertheless the case that it is this regime of M, — P and 
R, — P parameter space that remains the most incomplete, particularly for planets 
with masses and radii less than that of Neptune (see Figures [2] and B). Fortunately, 
there are several planned or candidate surveys on the horizon that will largely fill 
in this region of parameter space, enabling a nearly complete statistical census of 
planets with masses/radii greater than that of the Earth, and periods from « 1 day 
to essentially infinity, including free-floating planets. In this section, I will briefly 
summarize these future prospects. 
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Fig. 14 (Left) The original planned Transiting Exoplanet Survey Satellite (TESS) 2-year mission 
sky coverage, as a function of equatorial coordinates (solid white lines). TESS originally planned 
to monitor ~ 83% of the sky, excluding regions within ~ 6° of the ecliptic equator. ~ 74% of its 
survey area was planned to be monitored for 27 days during the prime mission, whereas a region 
around the ecliptic poles (including the JWST continuous viewing zone) would be monitored for 
up to ~ 350 days. Stray light issues forced the TESS team to deviate somewhat from this survey 
strategy in the northern ecliptic hemisphere. Courtesy of G. Ricker, reproduced by permission. 
(Right) An estimate of the number and period distribution of single-transit events expected from 
the TESS primary mission. Single transit events from the 2-minute cadence postage stamp targets 
are shown in the black histogram, whereas those from stars in the 30-minute cadence full frame 
images (FFIs) are shown in grey. Single transit events found for stars with T.g > 4000K are shown 
in blue, whereas those for stars with stars Tay < 4000K are in red. The darker shades are for the 
postage-stamp targets, while the lighter shades are for the FFI stars. A total of 241 single-transit 
events due to planets are predicted in the postage stamp data and at least 977 single-transit events 
are expected in the FFIs. Reproduced from . OAAS. Reproduced with permission. 
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* Radial Velocity surveys. The longest-running RV surveys have been monitoring 
a sample of bright FGK stars stars for roughly 30 years, with precisions of a few 
to ~ 10 m/s. These surveys are now sensitive to Jupiter analogs with P ~ 12 years 
and Mp Z Mim (e.g.. (165]). For stars with the longest baselines and RV pre- 
cisions of a few m/s, Saturn analogs (P ~ 30 years and M, 2 Msat) are barely 
detectable, with K ~ 3 m/s. RV surveys are unlikely to be sensitive to analogs of 
the ice giants in our solar system in the foreseeable future, and are similarly 
unlikely to be sensitive to Neptune-mass planets on orbits beyond ~ 3 au, which 
would have RV semiamplitudes of ~ 1 m/s and periods of P ~ 5 years. Beyond 
the difficulties with maintaining such RV precisions over such long time spans, 
it is likely to be the case that the majority of the (already oversubscribed) preci- 
sion radial velocity resources will be focused on following-up planets detected in 
current and future transit surveys such as the Transiting Exoplanet Survey Satel- 
lite (TESS), (133]) and the PLAnetary Transits and Oscillation of stars mission 
(PLATO, [132]), as well as search for Earth analogs (e.g., [21]). Therefore, I 
reluctantly conclude that radial velocity surveys are unlikely to contribute to sig- 
nificantly expanding our knowledge of the population of wide-separation planets. 


* The Transiting Exoplanet Survey Satellite. TESS is a NASA Medium-Class 
Explorers (MIDEX) mission [133], whose goal is to survey nearly the entire 
sky (^ 8396) to find systems with of transiting planets orbiting bright host stars, 
which are the most amenable to detailed characterization of the planet and host 
star. In particular, many of the planets detected by TESS will be ideal targets 
for atmospheric characterization with the James Webb Space Telescope (JWST). 
See, e.g., [4]. Because TESS is designed to survey the brightest stars in the sky 
for transiting planets, its dwell time for the majority (~ 74%) of its survey area is 
only 27 days for the prime mission (see Fi gure[14). For stars in the two continuous 
viewing zones at the ecliptic poles, TESS will obtain nearly continuous observa- 
tions for + 350 days. Thus, even considering extended missions, TESS's region 
of sensitivity in the M, — P planet will be entirely within that of Kepler. Simply 
put, although TESS will (of course) provide important demographic constraints, 
and will provide them with a higher fidelity than Kepler (primarily because the 
brightness of the target stars), in general TESS will not significantly expand our 
knowledge of exoplanet demographics beyond what has been learned by Kepler. 
Therefore, it will generally not contribute to the demographics of wide-orbit plan- 
ets. 


However, one area where TESS may contribute to the demographics of wide- 
orbit planets is via single transit events. As discussed in Section[5.2] single transit 
events can be used to constrain the demographics of planets with periods beyond 
the survey baseline. Because TESS will be looking at a much larger number of 
stars for a shorter period of time than the primary Kepler survey, its yield of 
single-transit events is expected to be significantly higher than that of Kepler. 
The yield of single transit events in the 2-year TESS primary mission has been 
predicted by [162]. Their results are shown in Figure[14] They find that over 1000 
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Fig. 15 (Left) Gaia sensitivity as a function of planet mass and semimajor axis. The red curves 
show the estimated Gaia sensitivity for a ~ Mo primary at 200 pc. The meaning of the different 
line styles are indicated in the figure. The blue curves are the same, except for a ~ 0.5 Mo primary 
at 25 pc. The pink line shows the sensitivity of an RV survey assuming a precision of 3 m/s, a Mo 
primary, and a 10 year survey. The green curve shows the sensitivity of a transit survey assuming 
= 1000 data points (approximately uniformly sampled in phase), each with a photometric precision 
of ~ 5 mmag, and a Mo and Ro primary. Black dots indicate the inventory of exoplanets as of 
September 2007. Transiting systems are shown as light-blue filled pentagons. Jupiter and Saturn are 
also shown as red pentagons. From [24]. Reproduced with permission OESO. (Right) Astrometric 
signature versus period for the planets listed in the exoplanet.eu archive as of September 1, 2014. 
The sizes of the circles are proportional to the planet mass. The vertical lines roughly bracket the 
range in periods in which Gaia will be most sensitive. The horizontal line delineates an astrometric 
signature of 1 uias. From [124]. Courtesy of Michael Perryman. Reproduced with permission. 


single-transit events due to planets are expected from the TESS primary mission, 
with 241 of these coming from the the 2 minute cadence targeted postage-stampe 
data and a lower limit of 977 coming from stars in the full-frame images (FFIs). 


* Gaia. The primary goal of European Space Agency's (ESA) Gaia mission is to 
provide exquisite astrometric measurements of ~ 10!° stars down to a magnitude 
of V ~ 20 [46]. These measurements will produce a sample of accurate and 
precise stellar proper motions and distances that is orders of magnitude larger 
than is currently available. A ‘by-product’ of this unprecedented database will 
be the detection of many thousands of giant planets at intermediate periods via 
their astrometric perturbations on their host stars. There have been many studies 
of expected yield of planets with Gaia; here I will focus on two papers (but see 


also [139]). 


Using double-blind experiments, demonstrated that planets can be detected 
if they induce astrometric signatures of roughly 30a, where Gag is the single- 
measurement precision, provided that the period of the planet is less than the 
survey duration (5 years for the primary Gaia mission). They also noted that 
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the threshold for reliable inference about the orbital parameters was significantly 
higher. They determined that at twice the detection limit of 3o, the uncertainties 
in orbital parameters and planet masses were typically of order 15% - 20%. They 
also demonstrated that for planets with periods longer than the survey duration, 
the planet detectability dropped off more slowly with increasing planet period 
than the precision with which the parameters of the system, and in particular 
the planet mass, can be measured (see Figure [15] and the discussion in Section 
4.7). Thus, although the astrometric signal of planets with periods longer than 
the survey may be detectable, these detections will be significantly compromised 
as they will have large uncertainties in the orbital elements and, in particular, the 
planet mass. 


A more recent estimate of the yield of planets from Gaia was performed by [124]. 
In particular, these authors used updated planet occurrence rate estimates, as well 
as updated estimates of the expected Gaia single-measurement astrometric preci- 
sion. They consider the detectability of known planetary companions with Gaia 
(see Figure[15), as well as projections for as-yet undetected planets. They find that 
Gaia should discover ~ 10^ planets with masses in the range of ~ 1 — 15 Myup, 
the majority of which will have semimajor axes in the range of ~ 2 — 5 au. They 
also estimate that Gaia should find ~ 25 — 50 intermediate-period P ~ 2 — 3 year 
transiting systems. 


Thus, although Gaia will likely deliver a very large number of planets, including 
a large number of planetary systems, it will not be sensitive to a currently unex- 
plored region of M, — a parameter space. Nevertheless, Gaia will be sensitive to 
the mutual inclinations of planets in multi-planet systems, an important property 
of planetary systems that has been poorly explored to date. Furthermore, because 
Gaia should detect a very large number of planets, it will be sensitive to the 
"tails" of the distribution of planetary properties, e.g., the "oddball" exoplanet 
systems. Such systems often provide unique insights into the physics of planet 
formation and evolution. Finally, the fact that it will uncover temperate transiting 
giant planets will enable the estimate of the mass-radius relationship for such 
planets, which will provide important priors on the properties of the giant planets 
detected by future direct imaging surveys. 


The Nancy Grace Roman Space Telescope. The Nancy Grace Roman Space 
Telescope, or Roman (née WFIRST), was the highest-priority large space mission 
from National Academies of Science 2010 Astronomy Decadal Survey [119]. As 
outlined by the Astro2010 Decadal Survey, one of Roman’s primary goals is to 
"open up a new frontier of exoplanet studies by monitoring a large sample of 
stars in the central bulge of the Milky Way for changes in brightness due to mi- 
crolensing by intervening solar systems. This census, combined with that made 
by the Kepler mission, will determine how common Earth-like planets are over 
a wide range of orbital parameters." This application of Roman, based originally 
on the concept and simulations by [8], promises to probe a broad region of planet 
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Fig. 16 (Left) The region of sensitivity in the Mp — a plane of the Kepler prime mission (red solid 
line) versus the predicted region of sensitivity of the Roman (née WFIRST) Galactic Exoplanet 
Survey (RGES survey, blue solid line). The red dots show Kepler candidate and confirmed planets, 
while the black dots show all other known planets extracted from the NASA exoplanet archive as of 
2/28/2018. The blue dots show a simulated realization of the planets detected by the RGES survey. 
Solar system bodies are shown by their images, including the satellites Ganymede, Titan, and the 
Moon at the semimajor axis of their hosts. Images of the solar system planets courtesy of NASA. 
Adapted from [122]. Courtesy of M. Penny. ©AAS. Reproduced with permission. 


mass/semimajor axis parameter space that is inaccessible by any other exoplanet 
detection methods or surveys, including ground-based microlensing surveys. Ini- 
tial estimates of the yield of such a space-based microlensing survey can be found 
in [140]. The most up-to-date estimate of the yield of bound 
planets by microlensing are provided by [122]. In summary, Roman is expected 
to detect roughly ~ 1500 bound and free-floating planets with masses 2 Me 
with separations > 1 au. At the peak of its sensitivity, Roman will be sensitive 
to bound planets with masses as low as ~ 0.02 Mo, or roughly twice the mass 
of the moon and roughly the mass of Ganymede. Roman will also be sensitive to 
free-floating planets, as explored by [77]. They predict that Roman could detect 
~ 250 free-floating planets with masses down to that of Mars, including ~ 60 
with masses less than that of the Earth. 


By combining the demographic constraints from Kepler with those from Roman, 
it will be possible to obtain a nearly complete statistical census of exoplanets 
with mass z Mg with arbitrary separations. See Figure[16] Itis also worth noting 
that Roman will also have some sensitivity to potentially habitable planets, and 
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Fig. 17 Predicted exoplanet detection yields with uncertainties for the HabEx and LUVOIR mission 
concepts. Planet class types from left to right are: exoEarth candidates (green bar), rocky planets, 
super-Earths, sub-Neptunes, Neptunes, and Jupiters. Red, blue, and ice blue bars indicate hot, 
warm, and cold planets, respectively. The predicted yields are indicated under each bar. (Left) 
Predictions for HabEx. (Right) Predictions for LUVOIR A. Both figures courtesy of Christopher 
Stark. Reproduced with permission. 


thus may provide constraints on 7g. Finally, it will also be sensitive to massive 
satellites to wide-separation bound planets [8], thus complementing the sensitiv- 
ity of transit surveys to massive satellites orbiting shorter-period planets (e.g., 


[83] |84] [85]. 


The PLAnetary Transits and Oscillations of stars mission. PLATO is 
an ESA M-class mission that is designed to find transiting planets with periods 
of x 2 years orbiting relatively bright stars. The PLATO mission can be thought 
of as an intermediate mission between Kepler and TESS. It will survey stars with 
a longer baseline than TESS, and will survey brighter stars than those surveyed 
by Kepler. Because the hosts of the transiting planets discovered by PLATO will 
be brighter than Kepler, they will be more amenable to follow-up. Given the 
current mission architecture and survey design, while PLATO is predicted to ex- 
pand upon Kepler’s sensitivity range in the R, — P plane, it will nevertheless not 
contribute significantly to our understanding of the demographics of wide-orbit 
planets, excepting for the possibility of following-up single transit events (e.g., 


[168] [66] [162]). 


Future Direct Imaging Surveys. A comprehensive review of the potential of 
future ground and space-based direct imaging surveys to contribute to our knowl- 
edge of the demographics of exoplanets is well beyond the scope of this chapter. 
Rather, I refer the reader to the review in Chapter 4 of National Academies of 
Science Exoplanet Science Strategy Report [118], and in particular Figure 4.3 of 
that report. I will, however, make a few general comments. First, current ground- 
based direct imaging surveys (e.g., [95] |9]) are expected to continue to improve 
upon their current sensitivity in terms of inner working angle and contrast, but 
are unlikely to do so by an order of magnitude. Second, direct-imaging surveys 
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using JWST will provide modest improvements over ground-based surveys [5], 
but are nevertheless not expected to reach the contrast ratios needed to detect ma- 
ture planets in reflected light or thermal emission. Third, the next generation of 
ground-based Giant Segmented Mirror Telescopes (GSMTs) offer opportunities 
for dramatic improvements in the capabilities of direct-imaging surveys relative 
to current ground-based facilities. These opportunities include the potential to 
directly detect mature "warm Jupiters" in reflected light, as well as to detect tem- 
perate planets in thermal emission (e.g, [163]). However, these improvements in 
capabilities also require dramatic breakthroughs in several key technology areas. 
Finally, I will note that there exists an enormous opportunity for a future space- 
based direct imaging mission in the thermal mid-infrared (e.g. (129]). 


* Future Space-Based Reflected Light Direct Imaging Surveys. Direct imaging 
surveys for mature planets orbiting sunlike stars in reflected light generally re- 
quire space-based missions. This is because, for planets with radii and separations 
similar to those in our solar system, the planet/star contrast ratio is S 107? and the 
planet/star angular separation for a system at ~ 10 pc is x 0.5". For a Jupiter/sun 
analog at 10 pc, the contrast is ~ 107? with an angular separation of ~ 0.5", 
whereas for a Earth/sun analog at 10 pc, the contrast is ~ 107!? at an angular 
separation of ~ 0.1”. Achieving these contrasts at these angular separations is 
essentially impossible from the ground [61]. 


Indeed, achieving these contrast ratios at these angular separation is exceptionally 
challenging, even from space. Nevertheless, there are two promising techniques 
for doing so, namely internal coronographs (see, e.g., [62], and references therein) 
and external occulters, or starshades [142][25]. Both techniques have been exten- 
sively studied; and a comprehensive review of these methods is well beyond the 
scope of this chapter. Suffice it to say that, after decades of laboratory demonstra- 
tions, there does not appear to be any insurmountable obstacles to achieving the 
required contrasts at the required angular separations using either technique. 


In preparation for the National Academies of Science 2020 Astronomy Decadal 
Survey (Astro2020), NASA constituted studies of four large space mission con- 
cepts, currently named the Habitable Exoplanet Observatory (HabEx [52]), the 
Large UV-Optical-InfraRed Telescope (LUVOIR (153]), Lynx ([154]), and Ori- 
gins [104]). Two of these mission concepts, namely HabEx and LUVOIR, would 
be capable of providing important constraints on the demographics of both close 
and wide-orbit planets orbiting relatively nearby (~ 10 — 20 pc) FGK stars. 


HabEx and LUVOIR differ primarily in ambition. The fiducial architecture of 
the HabEx telescope is a 4m monolithic, off-axis primary that utilizes both in- 
ternal coronagraphy and an external starshade to directly image and characterize 
planets orbiting nearby stars. LUVOIR studied two architectures, but here I fo- 
cus on the most ambitious architecture for context. The LUVOIR A architecture 
baselines a 15-m diameter on-axis primary mirror that utilizes coronagraphy to 
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directly image exoplanets. Because of its larger aperture, LUVOIR A would be 
able to detect a much larger sample of planets than the baseline architecture of 
HabEx. On the other hand, because HabEx utilizes a (primarily) achromatic star- 
shade, it would be able to better characterize the (smaller number) of exoplanets it 
would detect. The estimated yield of both mission concepts is shown in Figure[17] 


Regardless of the specific architecture, both HabEx and LUVOIR would be able 
to determine the demographics of planetary systems orbiting nearby stars over a 
wide range of planet orbits and sizes for individual systems. This in contrast to 
the statistical compendium of different systems that will be enabled by combining 
the demographic results from, e.g., Kepler and Roman. In particular, both HabEx 
and LUVOIR would be able to address such fundamental questions as: "What 
is the conditional probability that, given the detection of a potentially habitable 
planet, there exists a outer gas giant planet?" The answers to such questions are 
likely to be essential for understanding the context of habitability. 


8 Conclusion 


The demographics of exoplanets, i.e., the distribution of exoplanets as a function 
of the physical parameters, may encode the physical processes of planet formation 
and evolution, and thus provides the empirical ground truth that all ab initio planet 
formation theories must reproduce. There exist numerous challenges to determining 
the demographics of exoplanets over as broad a region of parameter space as possible. 
In particular, the exoplanet detection methods at our disposal are sensitive to planets 
in different regions of (planet and host star) parameter space, as well as being sensitive 
to planets orbiting different host star parameters. While this presents a challenge, 
in that we must construct robust statistical methodologies to combine the results of 
different surveys and different detection methods, it also provides an opportunity to 
more completely survey the demographics of exoplanets over the relevant regions of 
planet and host star parameter space. There exist many exciting future opportunities 
to expand our understanding of the demographics of exoplanets. 

The future of exoplanet demographics is bright. I expect that, within the next 
few decades, we will have a nearly complete statistical census of exoplanets with 
masses/radii greater than roughly than that of the earth, with essentially arbitrary 
separations (including free-floating planets). As well as providing the empirical 
ground truth for theories of the formation and evolution of exoplanetary systems, 
this census will provide the essential context for our detailed characterization of exo- 
planet properties, and ultimately of our understanding of the conditions of exoplanet 
habitability. 
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